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Tue ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


The annual general meeting at twelve o'clock 
next Wednesday should be well attended. This 
year it does not clash with the Derby, and there- 
fore no counter-attraction exists to a gathering 
which promises to be much more interesting than 
usual. The Report is a full one, and contains abun- 
dant material for a good discussion. The allusions 
to the proposed Diploma in State Hygiene and to 
the Army schemes alone provide this; but there 
are two other closely related subjects referred to in 
the report which are of far greater general interest. 
One is the financial condition of the College, which 
the balance sheet sets forth with such lamentable 
clearness ; the other, of course, is the proposed Bill. 
The Council have been heartily abused for not in- 
creasing the impending deficit by circulating the 
Bill to the profession earlier in the present year. 
They have chosen to do this at the time and in the 
manner which best enabled the profession to record 
a judgment on the measure, viz., by inserting the 
full text of its provisions in the report. All mem- 
bers have had an ———_ of considering the 
Bill in its present form before voting, and any 
member wishing to discuss it next Wednesday will 
be able to do so. 

If the measure is discussed at all we hope that 
the discussion will take place before a larger 
gathering than the handful we are wont to see at 
the annual meeting. There will be no excuse for 
& poor attendance this year, when no national 
festival can draw members away, and matters of 
vital import to the profession should induce them 
to be present. 

Te R.C.V.S. Dinner. 

Whatever may be the attendance of the annual 
meeting, we are assured of a good one at the dinner 
in the evening, which will be held at the time and 
place already announced, viz., 6.30 for 7 o’clock at 
the Ae mm Room, Trocadero, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
Ninety names have already been received, and as 
the list is still open, the muster should certainly 
approach, and may even exceed, a bundred. The 
President will take the chair, and the function will 
therefore only differ from the old ones in not being 
officially organised by the R.C.V.S. Music is being 
arranged for, and we may look forward confidently 
to an enjoyable evening. 

Enquiries have been made for tickets. None are 
required. Each member will pay at the Trocadero. 


MANGE OR ECZEMA. 


Does parasitic mange sometimes disappear - 
taneously, or can it be eradicated by internal treat. 
ment alone ? 

Daring last March I was requested to examine 
three cart horses that had been certified by the 
veterinary inspector the same morning as being 
affected with parasitic mange. Which variety of 
mange was not stated, but I was informed that no 
microscope was employed to aid in the diagnosis 
before the decision was arrived at. One horse, 
supposed to have been the worst case, the veteri- 
nary inspector advised the owner to have slaugh- 
tered, which was to have been carried out on the 
following day (Monday). 

I at once took a quantity of scrapings from 
different parts of the skin of these horses, and sub- 
jected them to a most careful microscopic examina- 
tion, but not a trace of any of the three varieties of 
mange acari could be detected, either by myself or 
a friend who has had considerable experience in 
microscopic work. I was convinced then that the 
cases were chronic eczema and not mange; so to 
prevent a good, useful horse from being slaughtered, 
I offered the owner £5 for him, which he accepted. 

I then treated this horse, and ap pe the 
other two in the same way, namely, made a change 
in their dietary, giving them oll hay, a mixture 
of the best lin cake broken small, with bran and 
Peas wetted, and sodti arsenias mixed with it twice 

To the eczematous patches I applied a paste of 
vaseline and sweet oil to assist in softening and 
removing the dry hard scurf, and washed it off on 
the second day with plain soap and water. This 
was done twice and nothing else applied to their 
skin beyond a damped water brush, aa a soft wisp, 
a rug was put on at first and a little exercise given 
daily. Under this ae the horses, which were 

r, rapidly gained flesh, and the supposed worst 
em was practically well and fit for work in a 
fortnight. 

The other two horses were affected with chronic 
eczema of the legs and heels, that form known as 
grease ; these were itchy and seurfy, and par- 
tially denuded of hair. Everything in the way of 
parasiticides were scrupulously kept from the skin 
of each of these horses until they were well; then 
on the day previous to their returning home the 
were washed with a disinfectant soap, and I allow 
the owner to have the horse back again that I 
bought from him. 

In fairness to the veterinary inspector I should 
say that he came and took scrapings from the skin 
of the horse that I had vandal two days after be 
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had pronounced it as being affected with parasitic 
mange, and, I was informed, sent the scrapings to 
the Board of Agriculture, whose veterinary officers 
supported him in his opinion. Assuming they were 
correct, and that my friend and myself failed to 
detect the parasites after our long and careful 
searching, the results prove to me beyond a doubt 
that parasitic mange will readily yield to internal 
treatment alone, or the disease will disappear spon- 
taneously with simply an alteration in the diet? 
Another most extraordinary circumstance in this 
case was the total inability of transmitting this very 
contagious skin disease to another horse. 

I am not a novice in the profession, having been 
in constant practice about 40 years, during which 
time I was a veterinary officer in the Army, was 
23 years veterinary inspector for two divisions of 
Hertfordshire, and was engaged many years locally 
by the Board of Agriculture. I have met with many 
hundreds of these so-called cases of mange, and 
never experienced any difficulty in detecting the 
parasite, when they existed, with the aid of a 
microscope ; but now it seems that fashions change 
in disease as in other things, and those every-day 
cases of skin disease—so commonly met with in 
cart horses, attended with itchiness, loss of hair 
through rubbing, and a scurfy condition of the 
skin, which on being scratched gives pleasure to 
the animal; such cases I find are now classified by 
those in authority as parasitic mange, whether the 
scabies acari exist there or not. 

Having explained the facts of these cases, I leave 
it to the profession to make their own deductions. 

JaMES Wess, F.R.C.V.S. 

Windsor. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


GENERALISED GLANDULAR TUBERCULOSIS IN A Doc. 


Auger (Journal de Méd. Vét. de Lyon) records the 
following observations upon a “brach” dog, about 
eight years old, which was brought to him for 
destruction on account of its condition. 

The appearances during life were as follows. 
Under the throat, on each side of the larynx, was a 
large swelling, hard and painless to palpation. 
Upon closer examination, this was found to be 
formed on each side by two distinct masses, situated 
a little above and especially to the outside of the 
normal position of the thyroid bodies. This sug- 
gested a glandular hypertrophy rather than a 
neoplasm of the thyroids. In front of both 
shoulders was a tumour about the size of a man’s 
fist, due to an adenitis of the prescapular glands. 
On each side of the penis the superficial inguinal 
glands were prominent; and behind the leg the 
popliteal glands, which were greatly hypertrophied, 
were easily perceptible. 

Palpation of the abdomen demonstrated the pre- 
sence of large, hard, painless masses in the sub- 
lumbar region, bebind ihe kidneys ; these were pro- 
bably formed by the sublumbar glands. 

Percussion of the chest revealed dullness of the 


cardiac region and of the inferior part cf the thorax 
Elsewhere the resonance was normal. 

Upon auscultation, the sounds of the heart were 
very difficult to distinguish, being feeble and remote. 
Similarly, it was impossible to hear the respiratory 
murmur at the antero-inferior part of the lung. 

The autopsy was interesting. The masses on 
each side of the larynx proved to be the hyper- 
trophied submaxillary and retro-pharyngeal lym- 
phatic glands. Section of these showed a reddish- 
grey tissue, in the centre of which caseous material 
existed in great quantity. The parotid, oe 
superficial inguinal, and popliteal glands were also 
affected, and were either caseated or in process of 
caseation. 

All the glands of the abdomen presented identical 
lesions; but it seemed that the abdominal lesions 
were more accentuated, and contained caseous 
matter in greater abundance, than was the case else- 
where. 

Witbin the thorax, the tracheo-bronchial glands 
and those above the sternum formed a large mass 
which nearly covered the pericardium. This had 
probably obscured the sounds of the heart in 
auscultation. 

The organs appeared almost free from disease. 
No lesions were found upon the pericardium, the 
heart, and the lung; the mediastinal pleura, how- 
ever, showed two or three grey translucent tubercles. 
A few scattered lesions of atypical tuberculosis 
were found in the liver; but the other viscera 
showed no lesions. 

The case was therefore one of generalised glan- 
dular tuberculosis, the germs having probably in- 
vaded the organism by the digestive tract, and ex- 
tended throughout the lymphatic system. The fact 
that the most accentuated and the oldest lesions 
were found in the abdominal glands, caseation 
being more abundant there than elsewhere, seems 
to indicate an alimentary infection in the first place. 
—Annales de Méd. Vét. W. R. C. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN BUFFALOES. 


Buffaloes are used both in the near and far East 
for forest, farm and freight as well as milk, so that 
the question of their susceptibility to tuberculosis is 
of practical interest. In the slaughterhouse at 
Sofia, Kutchukoff found it more common among 
draught animals that lived in towns and among 
females kept for milk, especially if these had been 
kept in cowsheds with tuberculous cows. 

e had occasion to use tuberculin on 20 cow 
buffaloes and 24 cows kept together in the same 
shed, 40 per cent. of the cows reacted, but only a 
single buffalo. In her case the action was very 
marked with a temperature of 41—42 C. On post- 
mortem the lungs were found to be affected.—FRev. 
Gen. de Méd. Vét. F. E. P. 


[The translator has bad the opportunity of mak- 
ing 2000 post-mortems on buffaloes, of which how- 
ever ‘006 only were females, but he has not come 


across a tubercular one yet. } 
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Ropal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


EXAMINATIONS IN SCOTLAND. 


At a meeting of the Board of Examiners beld in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow on May 14, 18th, 19th, and 
20th. The following gentlemen passed their Final 
Examination :— 

CoLvece. 

Mr. Edwin Armstrong Mr. William M. Mitchell 
Frank Bradley James A. Robertson * 
David Hannay Bernard A. Searby 
Charles S. Huntiag William Allen Smith 
Frank Hogg 

Mr. James Doyle. 
Gtascow CoLLEcE. 

Mr. Fred W. Hart Mr. James H. Crawford 

James Somerville Colin MeNeill 


The following passed their Third Examination :— 


Mr. H. Fraser Mr. J. Nicol 
V. P. Littler * J. P. Swan 
A. D. Macgregor C. G. Thompson 


Lonpon COLLEGE. 


Mr. J. de Meza. 
Giascow COLLEGE. 
Mr. A. McDougall Mr. A. Howie 
S. Little A. Kerr 
D. B. J. McCall J. Cunningham 
W. Jackson J. McClement * 
D. Cooper 


The following passed their Second Examination : 


Mr. W. C, Connochie* | Mr. R. Lake 
G. Currey W. Kendrick * 
W. Halstead | C. Masson 
D. A. Hosford R. E. Murieson 
L. A. Auchterlonie H. L. Torrence 


Giascow CoLLEce. 
Mr. George Brandon Cooper. 
The following passed their First Examination : 


Mr. R. L. Armour Mr. McAfee 
T. P. Bell ©. Nicholson 
A. Q. Hall W. W. Peggie 
W. Kearney * H. A. Thorne 


S. Littler t 
Lonpon 
Mr. Basil E. Turtle. 
CoLLEGE. 
Mr. Thos. Menzies | Mr. Robt. M. Lawson 
Marked thus t passed with First Class Honours. 
* Second 


” ” ” ” ” ” 


The will of the late Mr. Thomas George Chesterman, 
F.R.C.V.S., of Leman Street, London, E., has been 
sworn at £31,061. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly mesting mag held at the Grand Hotel, 
Birmingham, on Wednesday, May 12th. The President 
(Mr. Trevor Spencer) occupied the chair, and there were 
also present Messrs. J. W. Coe, A. Over, R. Over, W. 8. 
Carless, J. Malcolm, R. C. Trigger, W. H. Brooke, E. 
O'Neill, F. W. Barling, S. M. Woodward, A. B. Forsyth, 
J. Thompson, H.S. Reynolds, J. Martin, Jas. Blake- 
way, C. E. Dayus, H. Collett, W. J. Devine, J. Gold, J. 
Young, G. Smith, and the Hon, Sec. Mr. H. J. Dawes. 
Mr. J. S. Lloyd and Mr. R. Porch were the visitors 
present. 

Apologies for unav»idable absence were received from 
Sir John M‘Fadyean, Dr. Manley, Messrs, A. W. Mason, 
F. L. Gooch, F. Steward, W. C. Barling, J. F. Simpson, 
T. Ludlow, T. J. Brain, W. Grasby, H. B. Hiles, 8. J. 
Marriott, J. J. Burchnall, J.C. Deville, G. Wartnaby, 
G. Prickett, and others. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were confirmed 


New MEMBERS. 


Mr. E. R. Epwarps, of Birmingham, was 
by Mr. G. Smith, and seconded by Mr. J. Malcolm. 

Mr. C. E. Dayus, of Craven ig proposed by Mr. 
Jas. Blakeway, and seconded by Mr. F. W. Barling. 


Tue Fortucominc Councrt Eection. 


The Hon. Sec. read a letter from the Eastern Coun- 
ties’ V.M.A. announcing that they had adopted Mr. 
Shipley as their candidate at the forthcoming election to 
Council, and inviting the Midland, the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Associations to combine with them, as on 
some previous occasions, for elec pu ‘ 
years ago, added the Hon. Sec., the Midland Associa- 
tion made a practice of uniting with the Eastern Coun- 
ties’ in this way, but for the last few years this Associa- 
tion had acted independently. Mr. Shipley was a 
splendid member of the Council, and if this Association 
could see its way to help him, it would be a good thing 
for the profession. 

Mr. TRIGGER said he could assure them Mr. Shi 
was an excellent man to have on the Council, and he 
was disti.ctly in favour of the Bill now being consider- 

He wanted them to realise how vital this question 
of registration fees was to the existence of the College. 
When he was chairman he pointed out that they were 
in sight of the end. The expenses were enormous, and 
they were going on a sliding path. To avoid selling 
Consols, which cost them £112, they had had to get an 
overdraft at the bank to pay their working expenses. If 
they looked at this Bill as a money Bill and nothi 
else it was imperative that they should support it. 
they did not support the Bill, and the Corporate 
became insolvent, the natural consequence would be 
that the teaching Colleges would become the licensing 
authorities, and the Royal College would soon become 
defunct. The opposition had been doubly unfortunate, 
because it had been the means of circulating many false 
statements in the Agricultural press. Some of the best 
points of thé Bill, in his opinion, had already gone owing 
to the opposition, but the — fee question was a 
matter of life and death with them asa profession. He 
was not going to —- amalgamation with those 
other Associations, nse when he had been a eandi- 
date he had preferred to stand alone, but he trusted that 
every member of this Asseciation will individually do 
what he cat to insure Mr. Shipley’s election. 

Mr. Matcotm said the urgency of the case at the 
present moment engpnetes the advisability of reverting 
to the old system of amalgamating with the other Asso- 
ciations. The sm»ll sum which this Association would 
incur would be as nothing compared with the importance 
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of the issue. If they were to sup Mr. Shipley at all, 
it would be much better if they did so officially,and he 
formally moved that they amalgamated with the other 
su idates in favour o new 
pro. 

The Hon. Sec. said he had much pleasure in second- 
ing. Combined action could not fail to be more effica- 
cious than individual action. 

The motion was supported by Mr Barling, and Mr. 

i said that as the circumstances certainly were 
exceptional, he would have no objection to the proposed 
amalgamation this year. 

' Mr. Malcolm’s resolution was thereupon put to the 
vote and carried unanimously. 


Proposep NaTIONAL MOVEMENT. 


The Hon. Sec. read a letter he had received fron: the 
Scottish Metropolitan Society inviting this Association 
to send delegates to a meeting to be held of various 
veterinary societies with the object of uniting into one 
national body for commen action in matters affecting 
the profession as a whole. He said he had looked 
through the old minute books of the Association and 
found that the Midland endeavoured to take the lead in 
the same direction some ten or twelve years ago. It 
was brought forward by Professor Macqueen, and a 
special committee was formed, and that committee pre- 
sented a re The feeling was at that time that 
each district Association should preserve its local auto- 
nomy by being allowed to manage its own affairs, such 
as the election of its officers, the collecting of its sub- 
scriptions, and the arrangement of its annual meetings, 
but that it should be like a branch of a National move- 
ment in other respects, and contribute to the central 
fund so much per head of its members. He thought 
that as this Association had already committed itself to 
the principle of amalgamation under suitable conditions 
this meeting could do nothing less than be represented 
at the growed conference. 

Mr. TricGer moved that the President and Hon. Sec. 
be delegated to attend the meeting which the Scottish 
Metropolitan Society was convening. 

Mr. Matcotm said he would second Mr. Trigger’s 
motion. He thought the President and the Hon. Sec. 
would be voicing the feeling of that meeting by support- 
ing any scheme of amalgamation provided it were 
draf on suitable lines and did not interfere with 
what the Hon. Sec. had already referred to as their local 
autonomy. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


Detecates To Pustic HEALTH CoNnGREss. 


On the motion of the Hon. Sec, seconded by Mr. 
Trigger, the President was appointed to represent the 
Association at the Joint Congress of the Royal Institute 
of Public Health and the Royal Sanitary Institute, to 
be held in July next at Leeds. 


Succestep Summer Picnic. 


The Hon. Sc. reported that the Council of the Asso- 
eiation had met just before the present meeting, and 
they recommended that the next quarterly meeting of 
the Association, to be held in August, take the form of 
a picnic, the arrangements to be left in the hands of a 
small committee. 

Mr. Triccer thought it was a very good idea. One 
was mere in his district a few years ago, and it was most 
enjoyable. 

Ona therecommendation of Mr. Taylor, seconded by 
Mr. Coe, the recommendation of the Council was agreed 
to, and it was further resolved to leave the local arrange- 
ments in the hands of the local practitioners at Worces- 
ter, the Picnic Committee to consist of the President, 
Messrs. Carless, Franklin, Gold, and the Hon. Sec, 


Proposep UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA. 


Mr. Matcotm said he had received a letter from 
Prof. Leith, of the Department of Pathology and Bac- 
teriology at Birmingham University, who asked “Do 
you think the veterinary profession in the Midlands 
would welcome the institution by this University of a 
diploma in Veterinary State Medicine? And what 
measure of support is it likely to receive”? Mr. Mal- 
colm also produced a draft of the proposed regulations 
for the period and course of study, and for the sub- 
jects, and fees to be paid So far as he (Mr. Malcolm) 
could understand, it was very much on the lines that had 
been introduced at Manchester. It would depend on 
whether it received any support from the profession 
whether the University took it up or not. 

The PrestDENT thought it was much too large a ques- 
tion for them to discuss now, having had it sprung 
upon them, so to speak, and he would suggest that it 
be referred to the Council with a request that they 
would consider it and report at the next meeting. 

Mr. Gop seconded that proposition. 

Mr. Matcotm said the University would like an 
answer as soon as possible. 

Mr. Lioyp said that as a visitor he perhaps ought to 
be a listener, but he could not help saying that the 
Association would be well advised in adjourning the 
question. At the next Council meeting, Prof. Williams’ 
motion would be brought forward on this very question. 
From what Mr. Trigger had said the College were now 
prepared to take it up, and every University should be 
encouraged to offer post-graduate professional training. 
If the Royal College could get Universities to join in 
some uniform system of examination it would be much 
better all round. 

The Poe wren to refer the matter to the Council 
of the Association was, after some further remarks, 
agreed to. 


VIsIT TO THE BIRMINGHAM ABATTOIRS. 


Prior to discussing Mr. J. 8. Lloyd’s paper on Meat 
Inspection, read at the last meeting of the Association, 
a visit was paid to the Birmingham Abattoirs, which 
are owned and controlled by the Corporation. Mr. E. 
Hothersall, the Senior Meat Inspector, met the compan 

and conducted them over the premises, explaining all 
that there was to be seen and giving them a practical 
illustration of some of the difficulties which meat in- 
spectors had to encounter. The cold storage premises 
were also inspected, and on the motion of the President. 
a hearty vote of thanks was to Mr. Hothersall 
for his trouble in the matter, and also to Mr. Malcolm 
for arranging the visit. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
Mr. Trevor Spencer, M.R.C.V.S. 


Gentlemen,—During the eighteen years in which I 
have been a member of this Association [ have always 
thcught my attendance at the meetings was sufficiently 
irregular to debar me from any chance of ever occupying 
the Presidential chair. 

I was much surprised, therefore, to receive a telegram 
from Mr. Dawes in February last informing me that your 
choice of President for the coming year had fallen upon 
myself. However unworthy I may be to follow in the 
footsteps of many brilliant predecessors, I can assure 
you that, as one of the rank and file, my interest in the 
welfare of this Society has been very real, and that my 
absence from any meeting has been always due to causes 
over which I have had no control. I appreciate the 
honour of being your President in a very high 4 
and I thank you sincerely for the compliment you have 
paid me ; in return for which I shall use every effort to 
ye i the dignity and usefulness of the Association 

uring my year of office, In this I know I shall receive 
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most valuable help from my friend, Mr. Dawes, whose 
_ untiring energy and zeal are assets, the worth of which it 
would be difficult to estimate. 

A Presidential address is a very useful medium in 
which to express one’s views, ~~ § as to matters affect- 
ing the profession as a whole ; aud secondly, as to any 
reforms which pos to be advisable in the manage- 
ment or scope of our work as a veterinary Association. 
This usefulness is especially marked inasmuch as it 
allows one to say exactly what one thinks, secure in the 
knowledge that one’s remarks will be accepted as non- 
controversial by the gentlemen to whom they are ad- 
dressed. This being so, I pro to take advantage of 
my Presidential license in a few remarks which I am 
privileged to address to you. 

Firstly, then, as regards matters affecting the profess- 
ion asa whole, and first of these, the pro new 
Bill. Isuppose no Act of Parliament has ever been 
promoted which has oo rise to greater internal con- 
troversy and external irritation, in proportion to the 
interest affected, than has the new Veterinary Surgeons 
Bill. It seems to my untut>red mind that the difficul- 
ties of framing those clauses of the Bill which appear 
more particularty to affect the interest of stockowners, 
were not insuperable, without having to resort to the 
opinion of the Lord Advocate of Scotland that a shep- 
herd may still cut a lamb’s tail without fear of imprison- 
ment. I have no fault to find with those provisions of 
the Bill which would place in the exchequer of the 
Royal College an additional income sufficient for the re- 
quirements of so important a body, and my own opinion 
is, that every member ought cheerfully to pay a guinea 
a year for the furtherance of objects which are con- 
sidered to affect his welfare by the persons in whom, 
by his vote, his confidence is re But let us at 
once confess that, as a profession, we are coldly in- 
different to the administration of our own affairs, many 
of us do not trouble to fill up our voting papers, the 
annual dinner is a thing of the past and is replaced 
by an informal gathering whipped up by tcard, 
dozens attend the national meeting when hundreds 
ought to be there, and perhaps 20 per cent. of usattend 
the meetings of our Veterinary Associations ; with this 
indifference so pronounced how can we refusc to admire 
and honour that ever unchanged band of legislators, 
who, at much personal inconvenience and loss, repair 
from quarter to quarter and from year to year to watch 
over our interests in the the Council Chamber at Red 
Lion Square. I confess I have not the faintest idea as 
to what the Bill is intended to do in the suppression of 

uackery. All I have seen in the press concerns only 

t which it will not do. Explanations to this end 
having been rendered necessary owing to the misconce 
tions which it has given rise to in the minds of stock- 
owners. But can we blame anyone except ourselves for 
the flourishing condition which quackery enjoys to-day. 
When I commenced veterinary work 23 years ago my 
Principal would rather sell a dozen colic draughts than 
drive 40 miles for the same price ; he used to “ go for” 
the veterinary medicine vendor for all he was worth, he 
retired comparatively early in life, and he was a Scotch- 
man. Of late years, however, it has become”fashionable 
to conceal the fact that veterinary remedies can 
obtained of veterinary surgeons as cheaply, and at least 
ually valuable, as those prepared by the large firms 
whose members may not know the right end of a horse 
or acow. [am not prepared to say dogmatically 
whether, what I cal) legitimate advertising by the 
veterinary surgeon, ought or ought not to be allowed ; 
what I will assert, however, is, that its entire suppress- 
ion has nieant to us the loss of a very considerable in- 
come to the gain of others who do none of the spade 
work and who know not the call of the night bell. My 
own personal views on this matter are that, with refer- 
ence only to the sale of medicines, veterinary surgeons 


be | assure him that we all heartily agree with all he 


pe be allowed to advertise either individually or 
collectively with proper safeguards as to undercutting 
and the submission of all advertisements to a censor or 
committee appointed by the Royal College. I am aware 
that these views are not popular, —— amongst 
those who can earn their living in a hat, but to that 
larger body of country practitioners they strike nearer 
home, because, to them, the sale of medicines repre 
sents the greater portion of their income which becomes 
proportionately smaller as the number of quack medi- 
cannot see anything derogatory in our ing every 
advantage of our poe P knowledge of animal diseases 
so long as our efforts are directed, not against each 
other, but against a common foe, who is free to pro- 
claim his wares from the house tops. Socially no doubt 
we have benefitted from our newborn conformity to 
medical ethics, our recruits are drawn from a more cul- 
tured and more highly educated class, all of which is 
good within certain limits, but in this direction 
possibility of improving ourselves out of existence must 
not be lost sight of ; the average client likes to see ee 
take your coat off, expects you to halter an unbroken 
colt if you would operate on him, and generally looks 
to you to do much practical work which would be dis- 
tasteful to a man too deeply imbued with scientific 
knowledge and social attainments. Nothing can con- 
duce to the encouragement of quack more than our 
neglect of the obvious principle that the contents of our 
heads must not interfere with the use of our hands. 
Let us therefore watch the substance whilst not forget- 
ting the shadow. The medical and veterinary profess- 
ions must always occupy positions of different social 
standing inasmuch as a human life is of greater value 
tu the State than that of a member of the animal 
kingdom. 
As I write the information reaches me that our claim 
to be recognised as the medical man’s equal is having 
the effect which, in our equine patients, occasionally 
follows an overdose of aloes. Those of us who use a 
motor car are to be taxed twice as heavily as our medical 
confréres for precisely similar privileges. A more 
rantly unjust pro ] has never been made by any 
Chancellor of the echeene. and is capable of no other 
interpretation except that, as an electioneering asset, 
our value is small and not worth consideration. It 
must not be understood, from my earlier remarks, that 
I an: a pessimist as regards the future of our calling, I 
hold no such views, but on the contrary am convinced 
that the outlook is distinctly cheerful and encouraging. 
A new era is coming, ind has 7 arrived, when 
the veterinary surgeon will be appointed to fulfil duties 
which, until recently, he was not called upon to perform. 
It seems at last to have dawned upon the authorities 
that the man who has a thorough theoretical and prac- 
tical training in the diseases of animals knows more 
about the subject than one who has spent his life in 
mending and water pipes. It is very mysterious to 
me why the veterinarian has been so persistently k 
in the background in all matters concerning the pu 
health. Mr. Lloyd, whose excellent paper we shall 
presently discuss, has touched on this subject, and I can 
as 
to a veterinary surgeon, and no one else, being indispu- 
tably the proper person to carry out all duties concera- 
ing the public health as between animal and man. 
myself for the past seven or eight years have beld an 
appointment to four Urban and Rural Councils under 
the Public Health Act to carry out the provisions of the 
Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops ers. [ am not 
appointed as a veterinary inspector because such an 
appointment would be illegal, but_am called an “ Assis- 
tant Inspector of Nuisances.” Why they should give 
me this title Iam ata loss to understand unless it be 


because a deranged udder is a nuisance both to the cow 
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and its owner. However, as I have said, all this is going 
to be altered, and very shortly we shall have in this 
country a perly organised body of Veterinary (ffi- 
cers of Health, and it is in this connection that I would 
utter a strong word of warning. Let us see to it that 
we receive adequate remuneration for the important 
duties we shall be called upon to perform, and for 
heaven’s sake, if it is at all practicable, and not too late, 
let our Veterinary Associations confer and decide as to 
what constitutes an equitable and reasonable scale of 
remuneration for une of Sem and to which eve 
veterinary surgeon, taking up these appointments, wi 
be expected to conform. I am afraid that it is only by 
some such means that regrettable and irreparable under 
cutting by rival practitioners can be prevented. I have 

of veterinary surgeons accepting these appoint- 
ments for most miserable salaries, apparently forgetful 
of the fact that, by so doing, they are placing a value on 
the work beyond which other authorities, in making 
their appointments, will not be disposed to go. 

But before the Veterinary Officer of Health is an 
accomplished fact the Government has to provide a new 
set of machinery to enable him to do his work in a 
manner commensurate with present day knowledge. 

_ Of all the Acts or Orders, under which one may be 
called upon to dosatisfactory work, commend me to the 
aoe iries, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Orders fora 
eeble and useless piece of legislation. Those who are 
not acquainted with these Orders will be surprised to 
hear that it allows a dairyman to sell the milk of a cow 
in the last stage of generalised tuberculosis with 1m- 
punity, so long as the udder itself is not tuberculous, and 
it also allows him to do the same with the milk from 
an udder diseased from any cause (other than tubercle) 
no matter if it be teeming with streptococci, or contami- 
nated with pus, blood, or what not, unless and until the 
Medical Officer of Health has reason to think that such 
milk has ten rise to some notifiable infectious disease. 
owing this, it expressly forbids the use of milk 
from any diseased cow, by which it is careful to explain 
is meant a cow affected with any of the scheduled con- 
tagious diseases (anthrax, pleuro, foot-and-mouth disease, 
cattle plague etc.) I should like to know who has ever 
seen a man milking a cow with anthrax. However, the 
ight Honourable John Burns has promised us a New 
Milk Bill, and I only hope that, with his usual good 
sense, he has consulted the heads of the veterinary pro- 
fession in drafting its clauses, or, failing that, as the 
om ont is of such urgent importance, that the Royal 
College should without delay approach him and impress 
their views upon him. 

On Saturday last I had the good fortune to attend, in 
Birmingham, a meeting of the al Sani Institute, 
a most gratifying feature of which was the large atten- 
dance of veterinary surgeons—all of them, I believe, 
members of this Association. “Tuberculosis and the 
Milk Supply” was the subject discussed, its introduc- 
tion being in the capable hands of Mr. J. Malcolm, who 
acquitted himself with his usual brilliance, digging right 
down to the foundation of the subject, and making his 
deductions from the experiments of Contineatal authori- 
ties in a lucid and masterly manner. So far as I am a 
judge, no one could possibly find fault with Mr. Mal- 
colm’s recommendations except that perhaps they are 
rather in advance of that stage of education at which 
the average stockowner has, at yet, arrived. The feed- 
ing of sterilised milk to calves is the soundest advice, 
which, however, I fear would not be acted upon by one 
breeder in a thousand. 

For a very long time we have known that the con- 
sumption of milk from tuberculous cows has been attend- 
ed with risk to the consumer, that risk, in the case of 
susceptible subj we now know to bea certainty. 
The Royal Commission has satisfied us that the faces 
of affected cows are teeming with tubercle bacilli, which 


must find their way into the milk, to a greater or lesser 
extent, in proportion to the general cleanliness of the 
cows and their surroundings. Tuberculosis will not be 
banished from our herds except at a cost, in proportion 
to which the price of a few Dreadnoughts is neither here 
nor there, but for the life of me I cannot see why the 
public cannot at once be supplied with tubercle-free 
milk for a comparatively low expenditure. To secure 
this the following measures appear to be necessary. 

1. Register every cowkeeper annually. 

2. Test all his milking cows with tuberculin. 

3. — non-reactors. 

4. ate all reacting animals, those with open tuber- 
culosis being slaughtered and no send paid, others 
being fattened and compensation paid if on slaughter 
their carcases are condemned. 

5. Provide the animals with housing accommodation 
of stereotyped plan as to air and floor space, light, 
flooring drainage. 

ave gone into this matter rather more a) 
than is usual in a Presidential address, but I ey 
vinced of its importance to us, and for the need for us 
to propound our views, that I hope you won’t mind my 
having detained you to listen to what I have said. 

Now just a few words as to what more immediately 
concerns ourselves as an Association. A matter of un- 
usual interest and importance at the present time is as 
to the desirability of all veterinary societies being amal- 
gamated or affiliated with the National Association. In 
a we nothing but benefit would result from the 

option of a well-thought-out plan by which this could 
be accomplished. As an Association we should, of 
course, lose our individuality, becoming, I presume, 
* The Midland Counties emg of the British Veterinary 

ical Association” which, in that even in- 
clude all the Colonial Societies. . 

[ see no reason, however, why we should not still elect 
our own Officers, appoint our own times and places of 
pane: and control our own funds, contributing a sum 
annually to the — body in proportion to our numeri- 
cal strength. If these and similar precautions were 
adopted we should have at our disposal a powerful 
body capable of influencing, both at Holborn and 
Westminster, all that concerns our interests. As at 
a constituted, the National Society, apart from 

olding the most delightful functions which one could 
possibly attend, is dead for 362 days in the year; why 
not then replace it by a concern national in more than 
name, and possessing perhaps a whole-time secretary 
and a journal of its own. 

I will not detain you longer, gentlemen, except to 
again express my deep appreciation of the honour you 
have conferred upon me, together with the hope that at 
the end of my term your confidence may be found not to 
have been misplaced. 


The Hon. Szc. moved a vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent for his address, which he described as one of the 
best that had ever been delivered to the Association. 
He also expressed the hope that the President would 
permit it te be published in the report of the meeting. 

Mr. Gotp seconded. Carried unanimously. 


“Nores on Meat Inspecrion.”—-By J. 8S. Luoyp. 
ResuMeED Discussion. 


Re-assembling at the Grand Hotel, it was 
mit of Mr. Lloyd’s r on t Inspecti i 
r. GoLD said he e through 
fully and had come to the | that of 
great value. The more he considered it the less there 
was for him to criticise, and he could endorse almost 


everything Mr. Lloyd had said. He quite agreed that 
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the meat inspector should use his eyes very carefully. 
but he, as a voung man, was always taught to depend 
as well yew his sense of touch. e was of Mr. Lloyd’s 
opinion that the law of Scotland with regard to meat 
inspection was better than ours, and he could only ho 
that the Bill which Mr. Burns was to bring in would 
an improvement upon what they had already got. In 
looking over some of the carcases at the abattoir that 
afternoon, unless they had seen the viscera it would 
have been difficult to say whether the carcase was fit 
for the food of man or not. Heknew of tricks that were 
played even upon this big city of Birmingham. A 
viscera has been obtained from other butchers and sent 
with a carcase whose own viscera might have been con- 
demned. Another point in Mr. Lloyd’s essay was as to 
the condemning of the whole of a carcase in cases of 
black quarter. He entirely agreed with Mr. Lloyd, but 
nevertheless remembered in his younger days, where big 
beasts were struck in one limb — the whole of the 
carcase was sent except the affected limb, and the car- 
case would be passed then as it would be passed to-day. 
But though so faras they knew it was only a localised 
disease, he believed that the toxins thrown out so 
affected the whole carcase as to make it unfit for food. 
In Scotland, no one ever dreamed of condemning a 
whole carcase in cases of black quarter. With regard to 
actinomycosis, Mr. Lloyd said he would condemn only 
a portion of the carcase. He (Mr. Gold) confessed that 
he should be inclined to condemn the whole carcase, 
although he knew that was not the opinion of most of 
his hearers. The number of cases that were cured was 
enormous, yet when it affected the bones he thought it 
was a very moot point whether the trouble was not 
being generalised. He would like to ask Mr. Lloyd his 
opinion as to animals in the early stage of milk fever. 
Instead of giving a fat beast medicine, it was often 
slaughtered for the food of man, and the flesh seemed 
to bein good order. Did Mr. Lloyd approve of such 
a course ¢ 

Mr. MALcotM said he was sorry to have been absent 
from the last meeting and missed the treat with which 
Mr. Lloyd had furnished them. Mr. Lloyd’s reputation 
as one of the most practical men in his own branch 
of the profession was widely recognised, and whatever 
he had to say commanded a respectful hearing. In the 
matter of meat inspection generally, he thought Mr. 
Lloyd did well to point out that England was behind 
Scotland. He read in an article recently that there 
was a tremendous number of towns in this country 
where there was no public abattoir whatever. The 
sooner they got to the end of the private slaughter- 
house the better it would be for the health of the entire 
community. Unfortnnately, there were still a great 
many private slaughter-houses in Birmingham. It 
naturally followed that meat inspection could not be 
so well carried out there as where the killing was 
all done publicly. He believed the question of com- 
pensation entered into it. They would have noticed 
that in the public abattoir at Birmingham there were 
a number of private booths on each side of the open 
hall. The public hall was better for the inspector, 
though the larger butchers preferred the private booths. 
Once when he went to Buda Pesth, he called at Stut- 
gart, and saw there carcases that had been affected 
with measles. In this country he had never seen 
measles, though he knew such cases oecurred. He 
felt proud of the fact that in this country, notwith- 
standing the defects of their meat inspection system 
they were in advance of Germany. He thought a good 
deal of meat was destroyed in this country which might 
under proper regulations be utilised, but no doubt it 
was repugnant to our sense of what was right that meat 
which the better classes of the community declined to 
use should be prepared and sold to the poorer classes. 

Mr. BaRwrnc said that as a country practitioner he 


saw very little of meat inspection as it was understood 
in Birmingham. After what he had seen that afternoon 
he should have no hesitation in saying that the sooner 
private slaughter-houses were superseded by public abat- 
toirs the better for all concerned. If meat inspec- 
tion was to be carried on properly, there was nodoubt 
the public abattoir was essential. There had been a good 
deal of discussion about farmers giving a meat warranty 
to butchers, and indirectly, the veterinary profession 
was affected. He knew of a recent case where a fine 
heifer fetched £25, and on slaughter was condemned at 
Cardiff as one of the worst cases that had been seen. 
It was hard on the farmer that he should have to give 
a guarantee, because as his meat went all over the 
— was he to protect himself against fraud 

Mr. W. S. Caress said that in the City of Worces- 
ter the nuisance inspector was the meat — te and 
if he got in any trouble he called in the medical officer, 
who in turn called in him (the speaker). They rarely 
saw the organs of diseased pee athe ogy because the butcher 
teok good care to destroy them at once, and that made 
the work of meat inspection all the more difficult. He 
agreed with the other speakers that nee slaughter- 
houses should be done away with. He would like to 
ask Mr. Lloyd if he would condemn a beast with cancer 
in the P at if the other part of the carcase was er 

Mr. TayLor asked a question on the subject of 
blowing of calves — to their being exposed for 
sale. Could he tell by any system of analysis whether 
a calf had been blown by the mouth or by a machine, 
and was the fact of their being blown by a machine a 
source of danger ? 

Mr. Devine said that meat inspection in this country 
was as backward as milk inspection. There were places 
here and there where there was efficient meat inspection, 
but there were other parts of the country in which 
there was no inspection at all. The health of the people 
was looked after well in one place, and neglected in 
another. Meat inspection ought to go hand in hand 
with milk inspection ; when Parliament considered one, 
let them consider the other. As regarded the pro 
persons to act as inspectors they sometimes met with a 
man who was what might be called a born inspector, 
and who could diagnose disease without any speci 
training except his experience as a butcher, but after all 
the best man for an inspectorship was one who 
been trained in anatomy and physiology generally. In 
the smaller towns, the veterinary surgeon was 
over altogether, and the work entrusted to the sanitary 
inspector or the medical officer. Sanitary inspectors 
were all very well in their ray, but when it came to 
condemning a carcase which had cost perhaps £20, an 
experienced veterinary surgeon was surely man to 
deal with the matter. 

The Hon. Sec. said the paper was such a good one 
that it left little room for criticism, and all they could 
do was to endorse what had been said. If there was 
anyone who knew -——— at all about meat inspection, 
it was Mr. Lloyd. He (the ooo) ee that ow 
needed more individual inspection. He desired to than 
Mr. Lloyd for his kindness in visiting them a second 
time. 

Mr. Dayus said he was pleased to have been present 
and to learn how interesting a subject meat inspection 
was. He was not in touch with it himself, as he lived 
in a country district, but he had seen sufficient of it to 
know that veterinary surgeons were the proper people 
to take it in hand. 

Mr. R. Over said one of the things that struck him 
when visiting the abattoir that afternoon was the broad 
minded manner in which the Birmingham ——— 
looked upon a carcase which perhaps some of them 
would have condemned outright. In a country town 
they would have to condemn a whole carcase or none of 
it. If it once got round in a small town that a certain 
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butcher was selling meat from a carcase mg of which 
had been condemned, he might shut his shop up 


_ .Mr. Brooxs asked if Mr. Lloyd could account for the 
rapid decomposition of certain parts of imported ani- 
‘mals. The question had been put to him, but he had 
_had no practice in that direction. It was possible that 
certain muscles had a strain on them and they perhaps 
‘ posed more quickly, making the trouble really a 
local one. He should also like to hear Mr. Lloyd’s 
views as to animals slaughtered in the parturient state. 
The PREsIDENT, in closing the discussion, referred to 

a, disease known as Johne’s disease, which caused a 

tremendous loss. A few days would see an animal that 
_Was- apparently in ga condition become what was 
- known as a screw. as there any harm in killing that 
‘animal in the first stage of the disease? As to the 
_ diagnosing of anthrax, it was a very serious matter, and 

/it was most difficult to diagnose after death, especially 
-in hot weather, after from 16 to 20 hours. With regard 

te milk fever, it was a disease animals did not die from 
as a rule nowadays, but at one time they used to knock 

them on the head and dress the carcase. What harm 
. was there in that? And if Mr. Lloyd says the carcase is 

-not fit for human food, will he say why ? 

- Mr. Luioyp, in reply, said the trick Mr. Gold had men- 
_ tioned was known as “ swopping viscera” in the slaugh- 
-terhonse. It was one of those little tricks which did 

get played on inspectors sometimes, but if they gota 
_ carcase that showed some evidence of disease, and the 
_ offal showed none, they were at once suspicious. With 

regard to black quarter, some time ago when he was in 

-the country they used to eat black-quarter carcases. He 

once saw a bull that was suffering from black quarter go 

lame in a different limb every day, and that led him to 
the conclusion that if one part was affected another was. 

There was also the absorption of toxins from the affec- 

ted part, and all things considered he thought black- 

quarter carcases should be condemned. Actinomycosis 
was different, because no one could prove that it could 
be communicated to man. If the animal suffered much, 
the purchaser would not be getting value for his money. 
_ With regard to milk fever and parturient flesh. There 
was only one case that had ever been properly settled, 
and: that was against parturient flesh. They must of 
: course remember that milk fever was a misnomer, be- 
. ¢ause there was no fevered flesh at all. If the animal 
:.was properly killed, and no coma had taken place, and 
_ if the animal was healthy between calving and parturient 
. apoplexy, he thought the flesh ought to be all right. He 
» was at one with those speakers who pronounced in 
favour of public abattoirs in preference to private 
slaughterhouses in the interests both of the butchers 
themselvesand the publie at large. There was one way 
at present which was helping local authorities to deal 
‘.with private slaughterhouses, and that was by remem- 
bering that it.was the person who was licensed and not 
, the slaughterhouse. As for the comparison between the 
open hall and the private booth, the wholesale butcher 
preferred to kill in a booth because he made it his 
market house, and sold to the retail butcher while the 
animal was being dressed. In the open hall everyone 
‘saw all that was being done. That brought him to the 
- question as to the best methods of slaughter. He had 
: had experience of pistols, and certainly thought Greener’s 
. humane cattle killer was good for horses but not for 

‘cattle. In the hands of a good man, the pole-axe was 

— good. With regard to the warranty question, they 
: looked at it from different points of view, according to 
; whether they came most in‘contact with farmers or 
- butchers, He fancied he took the butchers’ view, and 
, could not help thinking that if farmers and butchers 
« arrange some system of insurance the difficulty could be 
_ overcome, It was his opinion that this question of 


; Compensation was delaying legislation on this very im- 


portant question. With regard to cancer, it was a 
malignant disease, and though they could not prove 
that it was communicable from animal to man, the fact 
that it was a malignant growth was sufficient to condemn 
it. Mr. Taylor’s question was a r. He knew of no 
means of analysing air in the inflated carcase of a calf, 
but inflation by the mouth had practically died out. 
For inflation by a machine to be injurious it would de- 
pee upon where the air was pum from. He (Mr. 
loyd) did not think blowing should be allowed at all ; 
it was simply done to to deceive the purchaser by 
making a small shoulder of veal look like a large one. 
Mr. Brooke’s own explanation of the rapid decomposi- 
tion of certain parts of some imported animals was pro- 
bably the right one. In conclusion, he thanked the 
meeting for the kind attention they had given to his 
paper, and if it had afforded them any pleasure, he was 
ey repaid for whatever trouble he had been put to. 
he PRESIDENT proposed, and Mr. Gold seconded, 
that the best thanks of the Association be given to Mr. 
Lloyd for his ya gp and instructive paper. This 
was heartily carried, and Mr. Lloyd suitably acknow- 
ledged the vote. 


VETERINARY SURGEONS AND THE BUDGET. 


The PRESIDENT referred to the proposal of the Chan- — 
cellor of the Exchequer to allow a rebate of 50 per cent. 
on the tax on motor cars used by members of the medi- 
cal profession in the exercise of their calling. He 
thought the same concession ought to be made to veteri- 
nary surgeons. 

r. R. Over moved that the Hon. Sec. be requested 
to draft a letter on the subject and send it to the Chan- 
celler of the Exchequer and to the local Members of 
Parliament, pointing out that the veterinary surgeon 
deserved to be placed upon the same footing as the 
medical practitioner. 

The How. Sgc., in seconding, said he should be pleased 
to do it.—Carried. 

The members had tea as usual before dispersing. 

H. J. Dawes. F.R.C.V.S., Hon. Sec. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


“THE QUALIFICATION AND TRAINING OF 
THE STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL OFFICER. 
By Prof. H. A. Wooprurr. 

(Read at the meeting on Thursday, May 6.) 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—The first point I 
should like to make is with regard to the need of a 
State Veterinary Medical Service. It ought to be quite 
unnecessary in a meeting of this kind to point out many 
of the reasons why this State Veterinary Service is 
needed. But there may be some people who require 
convincing, and I would say in the first place that it is 
needed for the purpose of Meat inspection. 


Meat Inspection. 


In this country, except in a few enlightened cities and 
towns, there is no regular system of meat inspection at 
all. To anyone acquainted with the well organised 
systems of inspection in Germany and Belgium, and the 
widespread, if less perfect, measures in France, Italy, 
Austria, and Spain, it is a standing reproach to our 

ublic health administration that statements such as the 
ollowing, which is only too true, should be possible in 
foreign text books. “Other countries—as for instance 
England, which is otherwise so well organised with re- 
gard to public sanitation, and which is called the cradle 
of hygiene—are entirely without a regulated meat in- 
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— (Ostertag’s “ Handbook of Meat Inspection.”) 
e veterinary surgeons know better than anyone else 
what this means, how that carcases of animals affected 
with tuberculosis, anthrax, pyemia, with trichine and 
cysticerci, with malignant tumours or febrile diseases, 
or those of immature or unborn calves, or of animals 
hurriedly killed to prevent them dying of disease ; how 
that all these, which would be condemned if submitted 
to an efficient inspection, are dressed and exposed for 
sale with impunity. 

As to the degree of danger to the public health from 
diseased meat, from tuberculosis, from animal parasites, 
from anthrax, and many other conditions, much might 
be said if time allowed, but whether the danger be great 
or small, the public have a right to demand sound 
wholesome meat when a fair price is paid. 

It would be interesting to consider the proportion of 
meat inspected to that sold without any inspection. 
The towns in England and Wales with public abattoirs 
are very few, whilst those in which even a partial 
attempt is made to inspect meat form only a very small 
proportion of the whole. Then, too, in the best of these 
there are many private slaughter-houses, and hundreds 
of carcases are sold free of all supervision. For the rest 
of the towns and cities and in the country generally the 
only provisions for meat inspection are those contained 
in the Public Health Acts 1875 and 1890, and the Towns 
Improvement Clauses Act, Section 131, by which any 
Medical Officer of Health, or Inspector of Nuisances, or, 
in urban districts, other duly appointed persons, may at 
all reasonable times inspect and examine any animal, 
carcase, or article intended for the food of man. In other 
words, as the law stands at present the V.S. however 
well qualified is not recognised as a possible meat in- 
spector at all, and can only be appointed by being nomi- 
nated as a nuisance inspector. 


INSPECTION OF MitcH Cows AND DaIRIEs. 


The second important function of such a service 
would be the Inspection of milch cows and dairies. That 
this is necessa’ geo no proof to anyone who has 
read the second and third interim reports of the Royal 
Commission on Tuberculosis. The researches made by 
Dr. F. Griffith for the Commission show conclusively 
that both the milk and the faeces of cows clinically tuber- 
culous, but without disease of the udder, may contain 
virulent tubercle bacilli, often in large numbers, and 
opinion in other countries in the civilised world, e.., 

nited States and Germany, is in line with that of our 
own. To show that it is not an isolated opinion, I may 

uote a statement from the United States. In 1907 Dr. 
obler, Chief of the Pathological Division of the 
American Bureau of Animal Industry, reviewing the 
evidence which had been accumulated on this subject, 
wrote as follows: “That milk coming from a_tuber- 
culous udder is capable of transmitting the infectious 
principle is conceded by all who have given the subject 
any consideration. It has been equally established that 
in advanced generalised tuberculosis the udder may 
secrete tubercle bacilli without showing any indication 
of being affected. Careful experiments performed by 
trained and eminently responsible investigators have 
also demonstrated beyond reasonable doubt that tubercle 
bacilli at certain times may be present in the milk of 
cows affected with tuberculosis to a degree that can be 
detected only by the tuberculin test, so that in a herd 
of cows in the various stages of tuberculosis it is to be 
ted that some of them will secrete tuberculous 
milk, which, when mixed with other cows’ milk, makes 
the entire product dangerous.” 

In addition to tuberculosis there are various other 
conditions affecting cows which may give rise to danger 
in the milk, and these furnish further reasons for system- 
atic inspection. You will remember the words that Sir 
John M‘Fadyean used in his address to the British Con- 


gress on Tuberculosis in 1901. He said “The present 
state of the law, or rather the almost entire absence of 
any law dealing with tuberculous udder disease in cows, 
is a scandal and a reproach to civilisation. It hardly 
sounds credible, but it is a fact that the owners of a 
cow in the most advanced state of tuberculosis and ex- 
hibiting the most manifest signs of udder disease may 
sell that cow’s milk for human food as long as the sale 
has not been specially interdicted on the certificate of 
a veterinary surgeon.” What seems more incredible— 
but is no less true—is that the statement still holds 
good in this present year of grace, 1909. This condi- 
tion of affairs is only pert of the general neglect of all 
procedure for securing a clean milk supply. A Com- 
mitteee appointed by the Royal Institute of Public 
Health in 1904 to consider the question of “A Clean 
Milk Supply,” and consisting of medical officers of 
health, bacteriologists, and representatives of the milk 
trade, in a report issued in 1906 said: “In the course 
of this enquiry an endeavour was made to obtain infor- 
mation as to the enforeement of the Order (the Dairies, 
Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order of 1836) in the various 
districts in the kingdom. One fact left little room for 
doubt, viz., that ina large majority of rural districts the 
Order is a dead letter. Under these circumstances the 
Committee are strongly of opinion that where the local 
sanitary authority is in default the obligations to enforce 
the Order should devolve upon the County Council, and 
further, that the power to make regulations under the 
Order should be made compulsory and not permissive. 

A similar recommendation was made by the Second 
Royal Commission on Tuberculosis reporting in 1898. 
(Recommendation 10). 

Dr. George Newman, in his book on “ Infantile Mor- 
tality,” speaking of milk production, says “ The impor- 
tance of commencing the control of milk at the begin- 
ning can scarcely be over-estimated. If the cow be 
diseased or unclean nothing can correct the unsatisfac- 
tory character of the milk.” 

hus there is a general concensus of opinion in favour 
of uniform and national inspection of cows and cow- 
sheds. Mr. John Burns, in speaking of his promised 
Milk Bill, said one erry | was certain, viz., that the 
veterinary surgeon would have to take no inconsidera- 
ble part in the new scheme. : 

The third field of work for the State Veterinary 
Medical Service would be in connection with the execu- 
tion of the provisions of the Contagious Diseases 
Animals Act. As to this, little need be said except that 
sooner or later steps will have to be taken in the direc- 
tion of the eradication or control of bovine tuberculosis, 
and the Board of Agriculture, already employing a large 
number of veterinary surgeons, will require a | 
addition to their staff. Even such a scheme as that in 
operation in Denmark would necessitate the employ- 
ment of a large number of men. 

Such a State Veterinary Officer would doubtless be 
given other work to do, and would prove a valuable 
officer in the public service. 

A large horse dealer who has a big business both in 
the States-and in this country, said to me the other day 
that if we should get into a row within the next four 
or five years, the condition of the country would be very 
seriously endangered by the want of horses, and I thin 
looking round, one must feel that there is a good deal of: 
truth in that. Probably the State Veterinary Officer 
would have some part to play in the examination and 
buying of horses for the Government. ; 

y next point is one which will require very little: 
advancement. Having spoken of the need, I say that 
the only “fit and proper” person for this work is the 
trained veterinary surgeon. First of all the work re- 
= a knowledge of pathology and bacteriology. The 

eterinary Inspector at the present time is often in a 
very humiliating position, because he has to pass over 
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his and samples to the Medical Officer of 
Health for diagnosis or confirmation ; and only with a 
really good knowledge of bacteriology—I do not mean 
theoretically but practically—will he be able to avoid 
that ition. Secondly he requires a knowledge of 
clinical veterinary medicine. That is the reason that we 
get these appointments. The Medical Officer of Health 
may be all right with the microscope, but is no good as 
a clinical diagnostician of animal diseases ; therefore a 
knowledge of medicine such as the veterinary surgeon 


possesses is essential. 
_ The Royal Sanitary Institute is educating meat 
inspectors and they are being appointed all over the 
country, but they have no pretensions to pathological 
knowle or clinical medicine, and are only capable 
ordinary routine inspection under the supervision of 
an expert qualified inspector. . 
Now I turn to the present facilities for training and 
qualification, and deal first of all with the students pre- 
uate course. First let me take the subject of meat 
Inspection. There are very few lectures, and the 
number is not specified in the syllabus, as it is in almost 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons you find that 
almost every subject has its definite od om of lectures 
which must be given. Meat inspection is not included 
in that list, and whether there are few or many simply 
depends on the particular College and the arrangements 
there. Then the lectures that are given assume patho- 
logy ; it is not specifically repeated apropos of meat 
inspection, and practical methods are not earried out. I 
mean, for example, the test for glycogen in distinguish- 
ing horse from ox It is taught, but it is not 
actually done. Then I think the practical instruction 
at the slaughterhouses in connection with the teaching 
schools is often very unsatisfactory, and not thorough. 
It often resolves itself into a number of demonstrations 
on condemned meat and organs by a veterinary meat 
inspector to a crowd of men, a few of whom get in 
front and see things, whilst the majority see nothing 
and waste their time. So much for the training. It is 
quite inadequate, and I think all recent students, wher- 
ever they have been in training, will agree with me so 
far as that is concerned. The examination is equally 
unsatisfactory. The examination in meat inspection is 
included along with veterinary medicine. Now I say 
that is unfair to the teacher of veterinary medicine, 
use a failure in meat inspection means a failure in 
medicine, or vice versa. Whichever teacher is to blam 
or whichever subject the student may have scamped wil 
bring him down in both of them. Then I say the 
examiners are appointed specifically to examine in 
veterinary medicine and not because of their qualifica- 
tions as meat inspectors. A man may be a very first 
rate practitioner, and an expert in veterinary medicine 
without knowing very much of the details of meat 


inspection. I am sure Mr. Almond will pardon me say- 
ing that, because it is quite obvious that it might 


happen, therefore it is a mistake for a man appointed 
because he is an expert in veterinary medicine to be 
ipso facto an examiner in meat inspection. Then, too, 
Tomas say that the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons make very inadequate arrangements with regard 
to the material for that examination. If you go to the 
examination you find a few tuberculous carcases, where 
the condition stares one in the tace, and there is no 
really good test of a man’s ability to inspect meat. 
Sooner or later the authorities and the public who 
employ veterinary meat inspectors will find this out, 
if we do not put it right our employment will cease. 

So much for meat inspection. 
Now with regard to the students’ training in dairy 
inspection. As a matter of fact that subject is not 


ifically ta and it is not required by the syllabus 
of the R. We talk a ‘about milk, but 


the R.C.V.S. syllabus talks very little about 5 he does 
not require it asa definite subject, either to be taught 
or to be examinable. There is no practical work done, 
so far as I know, in any of the veterinary schools, that 
is to say, no dairies are actually — y inspected as 
an inspector would have to do them in conducting his 
examination, and the law on the subject, the Dairy, 
Cowsheds, and Milkshops Orders, and others of the 
kind are not required to be taught in any part of the 
syllabus. 

I may say just as a parenthesis that three or four 
practising veterinary surgeons have consulted me 
recently as to the procedure necessary when they were 
called upon by the local authorities in their district to 
modestene this work. They were quite ignorant of the 
law on the subject. They did not know what proceed- 
ure was necessary, and altogether they wanted a good 
deal of information before t °y could undertake it. I 
say that that condition of affairs is not right at the 
present time of day for a recently qualified man. 

The other part of the subject is epidemiology, that 
is to say the eradication or prevention of contagious 
diseases. That, again, is not treated of definitely as a 
specific subject in the syllabus of the R.C.V.S. For 
instance, there is no mention in the syllabus of a Con- 
tagious Diseases Animals Act, and yet it should be 
required in veterinary hygiene. It is really a part of 
veterinary hygiene—the prevention of contagious 
diseases—and that is where the Acts and Orders ought 
to be put in. To show that this is not quibbling in 
terms, it is specifically put in in the B.Sc. syllabus of 
London University, drawn up largely by Sir John 
M‘Fadyean and by other experts interested in the 
B.Sc. degree, so that the B.Sc. syllabus does do away 
with these defects in our syllabus. Unfortunately that 
degree is only possible to a few students, but it should 
certainly be taken by all who can take it. 

Now as to the post-graduate facilities. In London the 
Royal Veterinary College, and in Liverpool the Veteri- 
nary School of the University both have courses, but I 
may say, with all deference to the people who instituted 
the courses, that meat inspection is subservient to other 
subjects, subservient to tropical veterinary medicine, 
which does not concern the meat inspector ; and whilst 
bacteriology is of course supreme, and is very useful to 
the meat yey et this is not so when it applies 
chiefly to things which are only found in tropical 

airy inspection is not taught as a special subject 
in these Lage pe courses. The pathology and 
bacteriology of infective diseases of anima!s is taugh 
but not the methods of control as a special science ; an 
I think Mr. Stockman or any other Board of Agriculture 
man would bear me out in saying that that is to be 
taught not as part of a course of descriptive lectures on 
the various diseases but asa science in itself—the science 
and control of these diseases taken as a whoie. Then 
these post-graduate courses have one fatal flaw. The 
students who go to them all get a certificate. It does 
not matter how they waste their time or how well they 
spend it, everybody gets a certificate. No examination 
is needed and no diploma is granted, so that in the eyes 
of the public they have comparatively little value, and . 
the "og student gets just as much credit as a good one. 

The University of Manchester has no veterinary 
school, but Manchester has a progressive and modern 
public health staff, and they have always been pioneers 
In sanitary science. Professor Delépine and Dr. Niven 
the medical officer of health, have thoroughly appreciated 
the value of meat inspectors in Manchester, and they 
have had such trained veterinary officers as Mr. King, 
whom we now have the fortune to have in London, and 
Mr. Holburn. They therefore instituted the diploma of 
Veterinary State Medicine. have the prospectus of 
that scheme and I should like to make one or two 
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extracts here in order to show you how far reaching a 
scheme it is. 

“ Candidates, before entering for the first part of the 
examination, must have held for not less thao 12 
months the Membership of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons, and must present satisfactory certifi- 


cates :— 

1. That after obtaining the Membership of the Royal 

College of Veterinary Surgeons, they have attended an 

roved course of instruction in veterinary hygiene in 
the University, or in a College recognised for this pur- 
pose hg University. 

2. That, after obtaining the Membership of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, they have during 
at least six months received practical instruction in 
laboratories recognised by the University, in chemistry, 
bacteriology, and pathology, as applied to veterinary 
hygiene.” 

So that you see these men have to ponstiontiy undergo 
twelve months training, six months of which is spent 
with dairy inspectors or meat inspectors, and the other 
six in the laboratories doing work oan adapted to 
these subjects. I have no practical experience of the 
thoroughness of the course, but on paper and theoreti- 
aa J it is excellent in scope and in aim. 

ow the Royal Sanitary Institute course must be 
mentioned ; it is intended for laymen. It gives only 
elementary notions of bacteriology and pathology, but 
there are many practical details of meat inspection and 
the actual manipulation of meat and methods of pro- 
cedure which are not taught to prospective veterinary 
surgeons. There are lectures dealing with other foods, 
like fish, tinned meat, and things of that kind, which the 
food inspector has to know something about. Then, too, 
{ think some people in the room will be able to bear me 
out that the examination conducted by the Sanitary 
Institute is more practical and thorough in meat inspec- 
tion than that for the M.R.C.V.S., and—one may ee 
it very gently—veterinary surgeons recently qualified 
have been known to fail ! 

There are two warrants for this Sanitary Institute 
examination. The first warrant is that the second Royal 
Commission on Tuberculosis advise non-veterinary 
inspectors—non-qualified inspectors—as assistants to 
veterinary surgeons. Now that was largely the warrant 
which determined the Royal Sanitary Institute to pro- 
ceed with these examinations ; and the second warrant 
they have for it is that the Local Government Board 
recognises the course and the examination, and they 
almost invariably send a delegate. One of the medical 
men from the 1 Government Board is sent down 
while the examination is proceeding, and he comes and 
sees the specimens and meat. I do not know whether 
he is edified much by that, but he notices the way in 
which the examination is conducted, and sees that the 
whole thing is kept up to a standard efficiently to protect 
the public. 

Those, then, are the various facilities that are for a man 


to become an expert as a veterinary State Officer. Now 
I ask the question : Are these facilities adequate? One 


may say, with the exception of the London B.Sc. in 
veterinary science and the Manchester D.V.S.M., they 
are certainly quite inadequate. 

Take the RCVS. diplomacourse ; one mightadduce 
the opinion of studentsand of graduates that they are quite 
yea as far as practical details are concerned—not 
theoretically but actually—if they came to do the work, 
they are ignorant of the duties of an inspector, whether 
of dairies or of meat. Numbers of them take the post- 
graduate course because they feel their ignorance, and 
many of them admit that there is still something want- 
ing when they have done it. Many of our men take the 
Royal Sani Institute course of lectures. I was lec- 
turing there other night, and one certainly—I think 


two—veterinary surgeons were in the audience takin 
the Royal Sanitary Institute course specially arran 
for laymen, to qualify themselves as meat inspectors. 

Then [ think we have to face another thing— not only 
the opinion of students and graduates, but the opinion 
of Municipal authorities. We often make the claim 
that a veterinary surgeon is qualified to inspect meat. 
Unfortunately the people who appoint meat inspectors 
do not think so, and it is quite within the memory of 

ibly everybody in the room that when Newcastle-on- 
ne wanted a meat inspector a little while ago, they 
vertised specifically in The Veterinary Record that he 
should possess some other qualification, such as that of 
the Royal Sanitary Institute, in addition to his 
M.R.C.V.S. However % our course of training and 
our examination might be, the onus lies on us of prov- 
ing to the public and to the Municipal authorities that 
it is oe enough for their purpose, and I think the first 
people we should begin to convince are the Local 
Government Board authorities. 

Then with regard to the post-graduate courses, London 
and Liverpo |], as I have said, are not adequate for this 
purpose because they are not specialised. These omnibus 
courses try to crowd in as much as can be done in the 
time—a very laudable desire—and to make their net as 
wide as ible in order to get the largest number of 
men. They are not specialised for meat inspection or 
for dairy inspection, besides which there is no examina- 
tion test of efficiency. 

The next point is, What authority should control and 
co-ordinate the qualification and training of Veterinary 
State Medical Officer? If the men are to be veterinary 
surgeons, what body more fitted than the body that 
— in this room—the Council of the R.C.V.S. ? (Hear, 

ear. 

We have a great advantage in the veterinary profes- 
sion in only one qauliynng examination ; there is only 
one portal by which a man can become a veterinary sur- 
geon—the WRCVS. There ought to be a similar one 
portal as the best recognised qualification for a meat 
inspector or a veterinary State Officer. 

hen where should the work be taught if not ina 
veterinary school and abattoir? [ say the existing Col- 
leges are under tke supervision of the R.C.V.S., and they 
are the og most fitted to teach the Veterinary State 
Officer his duty. 

Another advantage of the R.C.V.S. being the authority 
would be that they could co-ordinate pre-graduate 
students training and post-graduate training of men who 
are qualified for ordinary membership. 

There is one point that specially makes it n 
that the R.C.V.S. should be the authority, and that is, 
that it would be possible for another diploma-granting 
body, say a University, to grant a qualification, and the 
recipient of this qualification would be able to snap his 
fingers at the R.C.V.S., because being a meat inspector 
he would be absolutely indegennees of their control. If 
the Royal College are to keep him under discipline, 
under control, they must be the authority granting his 
diploma of meat inspection. So that I say the 
—— shonld be the Royal College of Veterinary 

urgeons. 

Now I want just briefly to suggest ascheme. First of 
all consider the pre-graduate course for the students. 
We are not concerned with the B.Sc. course, because we 
cannot control it, and as I have a said it is effi- 
cient for the purpose required, but with regard to the 
M.R.C.V.S. diploma course—I make the statement that 
C.and D. years are not overcrowded, and the man is not 
overworked by any means. Besides that not a great 
deal of new work is necessary. What is necessary is 
specialisation, the revision of old work—special parts of 
it, and co-ordination under one subject—State Veteri- 
nary medicine, or any other suitable name you like, and 
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it should include meat inspection, ung | inspection, and 
epidemiology, with practical work as far as possible in 
each subject. 

_ The next point besides the training is that the exam- 
ination in these subjects should be separate. A separate 
table, separate examiners, specialists in this branch of 
the work, and not merely the medicine examination. 

_ [would suggest that the Local Government Board be 
invited to send a delegate to watch the conduct of the 
examination, just as they do at the Royal Sanitary 
Tostitute. If we are to convince them that we are fit to 
act in this capacity, let them send their medical officer 
and let him see what is going on. 

_ Then the diploma. A complaint that all the meat 
inspectors have to make is that the present diploma 
says nothing at all about meat inspection ; a new word- 
ing ought to include the fact that the man is trained in 
meat and food inspection, so that public auhorities om 
know that he has had some training by the very word- 
ing of the diploma. 

Such a scheme as I have outlined would go far to 
substantiate our claim that not only is the veterinar 
surgeon the only fit and proper person to undertake this 
work, but that the fact that he is a veterinary surgeon 
is proof of a qualification in itself. 

ow some people would wish to specialise further. 
Having got the M.R.C.V.S., post-graduate training must 
be considered. Take an M.R.C.V.S. engaged in this 
work rart of the time but havingalso a practice. Many 
men are turning to meat inspection. [n some cases 
practice is falling off, and if they can do a certain 
amount of meat inspection there is a good deal of ad- 
Vantage. They cannot afford the time for a complete 
course, but by means of their own practical knowledge 
and experience, and by reading, a man may qualify him- 
self and he often has practical information to impart to 
his colleagues, or confreres—that is to say, his ~ 
ence is valuable and he would have something to tell us 
Now, what chance is there at present for sach a man? 
I say the only way in which a man like that can re- 
ceive a i is by modifying the present fellow- 
ship and dividing it up into branches. I think the man 
who specialises in canine work, for example, ought to 
have the opportunity of taking his fellowship in canine 
work as a particular branch, without having to wade 
through a whole lot of other reading dealing with cattle 
and other subjects which have no era Beng the 
work that he has made his life’s work. (Hear, hear.) 
The same applies to medicine and surgery, and the same 
ought to apply to State medicine. A man ought to be 
allowed to take his Fellowship in State medicine. These 
meat mnee who are doing that as their duty in life 
ought to be able to take their Fellowship in that as a 
special subject—meat inspection, dairy inspection, and 
epidemiology. There should be required for the Fellow- 
ip a thesis containing some original work. I am 
quite sure the Fellows present will pardon me—I do 
not happen to be a Fellow—in saying that the theses 
very often imply no original work whatever. They are 
very much the same type, a little elaborated, a little 
better than the theses read at the various medical 
associations. If a man were to have a Fellowship 
granted on his own special line, he would have some 
original information—experimental, and tested by his 
me: A asia of value to those people doing similar 


wor 

Then, the examination, if you separate the sub- 
jects, must be by special examiners, and instead of a 
man having to wait for his Fellowship five years after 
qualifying, he should be able to take his Fellowship 
after a reasonable period—two years after getting his 
Membership diploma. 

Now, with regard to a special diploma—and the 
reason for the a of this paper is Professor 
Williams’ motion before the Royal College of Veterinary 


Surgeons a little while ago, which was passed at the 
last meeting, that a committee be appointed to consider 
the question of a new diploma. I think for that scheme 
the veterinary rs should have been qualified at 
least twelve months before he is eligible for the new 
diploma. Strange as it may seem, I have known men 
doing the post-graduate course before they were quali- 
tied, and at any rate immediately after qualification 
plenty of men come for the post-graduate course. Well, 
a | have forgotten nothing and they have learned 
nothing since they qualified. Whereas if a man has a 
certain amount of interval between his membership and 
his other diploma, the revision of bis work and the 
special work which is really necessary are much better 
understood by him than if he comes straight away back 
to College after getting his membership. . 
What are the requirements? I think first of all the 
training ehould be practical, and as Manchester Uni- 
versity puts a minimum of six months practical work, I 
do not think the R.C.V.S. could ask for less. The 
D.P.H. given to medical men by Cambridge and other 
Universities requires 12 months work. think if we 
said six months practical work either as meat inspector 
oras dairy inspector along with an approved officer 
holding a public a ey ep that would be sufficient 
for the purpose. en for the theoretical work, an a 
roved course of at least six months. By “approved” 
mean the R.C.V.S. would supervise the syllabus and 
the requirements. It would include special chemistry, 
like the chemistry of meat and milk, pathology and 
bacteriology, f comme and veterinary hygiene. 
that is to say epidemiology, and lastly, there would of 
course have to be an examination, written, viva voce 
and practical. 
With a paper of this kind it is always well, if possible, 
to anticipate objections. First of all the machinery is 
wanted. A new charter would have to be obtained, I 


.| believe, according to many of the experts who have dis- 


cussed the subject. Well, if so, why not? The Reyal 
College uf Veterinary Surgeons is entering upon legis- 
lation in the form of a new Bill. I think they might do 
worse than ask for a new charter and obtain powers in 
this direction. 

Then people say “ Well there would be very few can- 
didates for a new diploma ; you would hardly justify it.” 
I make the retort that there are very few for the Fellow- 
ship now, and that if the were modified as 
I suggest by dividing it into branches there would be 
many more candidates. I may mention one thing to 
illustrate my meaning. In discussing this subject with 
a member of the Council of the R.C.V.S. a little while 

, he said, “I am often asked why [ do not take my 
Fellowship. My reply is, I am not prepared to wade 
through a surgery book, and revise and try and remember 
again a whole lot of stuff which does not apply to my 
everyday work. If they would be satisfied with some 
original work of my own, one would endeavour to put 
together a paper which would provide some information 
for the profession as well as submitting to an examina- 
tion in the ordinary course on subjects something on my 
own lines ; but to ask me to go through the whole gamut 
of veterinary surgery, from one thing to another, is 
something too much for a busy man.” And I think 
most of us must with that. 

The other objection is—and it isa very serious one for 
a meeting like this—that such a diploma, a new diploma, 
would do harm by an the value of the present 
diploma. A man says “If you begin with your new 
diplomas where do I come in, who have only got the 
M.R.U.V.S.2” My reply is that the present diploma is 
not good enough, as we know from the advertisement of 
N 

A man must possess besides his veterinary qualifi- 
cation, some qualification such as the Royal Sanitary 
Institute or a post-graduate course. Under my scheme 
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the M.R.C.V.S. diploma in future will be certificate of 
efficiency for this work, and the new diploma will only 
be wanted by the specialist. Then I would also suggest 
that just as practitioners not qualified were taken in in 
the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act of 1881, so here—it is not 

uite analogous—the qualified and ‘sarang: meat and 

airy inspectors, who as part of their daily duty are 
carrying out meat inspection and dairy inspection, they 
would have to be given the honorary diploma right 
straight away from the first, that is to say the examina- 
tion in their case would be purely a formality, purely a 
question of registration, because they have the experi- 
ence and are doing the work now. A man in the occu- 
pation of a public office of this kind of more than twelve 
months’ standing would not be required to go through 
the examination. 

With regard to harm to the present diploma, [ think 
the scheme for varying the Fellowship would get rid of 
that. Very few men would have the right to complain 
that they had been robbed of the chance of being a meat 
inspector when they jmight obtain their Fellowship in 
that one subject. 

I would like just to emphasise two or three of the 
reasons, before I sit down, why the thing should be 
done now. First of all I think it is necessary for the 
future prosperity of the profession. The future pros- 
perity of our profession is bound up very largely with 
the work of the State veterinary officer. The ordinary 
directions in which veterinary surgeons serve the com- 
munity are lessening in some respects ; in this respect 
they are widening out, and therefore for the future of 
the profession we ought to see to it that a really sound 
scheme is evolved. 

‘The second reason why we ought to have such a 
scheme is on behalf of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. The body in whose premises we meet, if they 
do not act now will be left. For om Manchester 
University have got no veterinary school, but they have 
got aschool teaching veterinary State medicine with a 
twelve months’ course. The Royal Sanitary Institute 
confine themselves at present to meat inspection, but 
they have words in their syllabus signifying dairy in- 
spection, and the time is not far off when they will ap- 
point examiners, and when they will proceed to train 
students and to grantadiploma. Their diplomas are 
more pretentious than the veterinary surgeon’s in ap- 
pearance, and before long they will most probably grant 
a diploma for dairy inspeetion. Other Universities, like 
Birmingham and Sheffield, will very soon fall into line 
with Manchester in granting a diploma of this kind. If 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons want to 
do this thing at all and control it, they have got to 
move now. 

Another reason for this scheme is on account of the 
schools. There are less students every year. There 
is more competition because more schvols. Why should 
the Universities not having veterinary schools take this 
branch of the work? The veterinary schools will need 
it badly, and if they are going to have it they must get 
it now. 

Another reason why this scheme is necessary is because 
of the State Veterinary Officer acting at present. What 
is the present position of a man who is a meat inspector 
toa Corporation? It is a dependent and often humilia- 
ting one ; because if he demands a reasonable salary, or 
if he makes a stand on any subject against his Public 
Health Committee, you can find fifty M.R.C.V.S. wait- 
ing for the job, because no special qualification is required 
or needed, more than that of the Sanitary Institute or 
some simple thing like that. If we require a definite 
examination and a definite course, something serions 
with a good diploma, the men would be certain of their 
salary, certain of their position. 

Lastly, I think this thing is necessary on behalf of 
the community. If our outcries about tuberculosis, 


about meat and milk—if they are genuine, if they are 
not mere bogies to frighten the public into finding us 
employment, we owe it to them and to our professional 
pe piace that our members undertaking this work 
should be thoroughly qualified and efficiently trained. 
(Applause). 


VICTORIA VETERINARY BENEVOLENT FUND. 


The eleventh annual general meeting wil] be held at 
10 Red Lion Square, W.C., on Wednesday the 2nd June 
next, immediately after the annual general meeting of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

ANNUAL Report. 


At the request of the Council I have the pleasure to 
present herewith the eleventh annual balance sheet and 
general statement of accounts of the above Fund. 

It is to be noted that on the Ist April last the balance 
at the bank, including a special donation of £200, 
amounted to £323 5s. 7d. I trust, therefore, that before 
the close of the ensuing financial year a further sum of 
about £75 will be available for investment. 

During the financial year 1906-7 the sum of £171 
10s, 10d. was received, during the year 1907-8 the sum 
was £216 Os. 8d., whereas the year just closed has 
resulted in the sum of £375 12s. 2d. being available for 
the work of the Society, and advance over the preceding 
year of no less than £159 11s. 6d. This is no doubta 
very gratifying increase, and will enable the Fund 
further to extend its work: it has resulted from £200 
free of legacy duty having been bequeathed to the 
Society by a gentleman who had always taken great 
interest in the work carried on by us, and who was 
always eager to further its progress—Mr. B. Kettle, of 
Market Drayton. I was informed that he had bequeathed 
the above sum tu the Fund, and that the same would be 

id to me upon the completion of the necessary legal 

ormalities. I accordingly executed the necessary docu- 

ments and the amount was paid over to me as Honorary 
Treasurer. This sum has been specially invested by the 
Council in the belief that it was the wisest course to 
pursue, and that by this means his name would best be 
perpetuated in the annals of the Society. Excluding 
this uest the sum received has fallen below that 
received last year to the extent of about £40, which is 
not a R yy feature of the work. Last year I 
received £21 from two gentlemen who became life mem- 
bers ; this year no member of the profession has 4 ed 
ded to my calls in this respect. In my last report I ex- 
pressed the hope that £85 would available for 
investment before the 31st March, 1909, owing, however, 
to the receipt of the aforesaid £200 the sum of £280 has 
during the past year been added to the invested funds 
of the 

Our President, Mr. J. F. Simpson, exerted himself 
greatly during the year 1907-8, with the result that the 
subscriptions received during that period were in excess 
of those received during past years; during the year 
1908-9 unfortunately he has not enjoyed such robust 
health, and has accordingly been unable actively to con- 
tinue his work, the result being that subscriptions are 
about £11 less than during the preceding year. 

I feel that my annual report would lack something if 
I omitted to refer to the death of our dear old friend 
Mr. Wragg. He was a member of the Council from the 
inception of the Fund, a trustee, and I need hardly add, 
a life member. He was ever ready to help us in the 
work, and I am sure everyone will deeply regret that he 
should have been removed from us. 

During the year ending 31st March, 1906, the sum of 
£132 5s. was voted by way of relief; during 1907 the 
sum of £122 13s. 9d. was similarly expended: in the 

ear 1908 £92 10s. was spent ; whereas the present year 
as resulted in the sum of £123 10s. being appropriated 
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Oe iat of recipients, an increase over last year 
The Council has decided to continue for the present 
their annual subscription of one gninea to the London 
Orphan Asylum. Two years ago, owing to the exertions 
of a few of our oygeretons, one orphan lad was elected 
to this school. He is there making most gratifying 
At the time of his election it was strongly 
elt that a special fund should be raised for the purpose 
of placing sons of deceased veterinary surgeons in this 
admirable institution. The matter, however, to my ex- 
treme regret, has not been at all actively supported, 
although at the present time there are several boys who 
eatly need the edncational facilities which such an 
institution affords. It is disheartening to perceive that 
very vam! members of the profession my som to 
utterly indifferent to the welfare of -rphan boys whose 
fathers we knew and respected as members of our pro- 
fession. It is most difficult to arouse enthusiasm in 
anything that appertains to the relief of those who, but 
for our help, would sink utterly. 

You will remember that upon the meeting of the 
National Association at Yarmouth our President in- 
augurated a ladies committee. He felt that if we could 
interest the ladies in our work we should ensure careful 
enquiries being made into the position of those who 
“eae relief, and further that they by their exertions 
would augment our annual subscription list. This 
scheme has no doubt aided the work of the meee | . 
owing, however, to the distances which separate the 
members of this Committee and to the difficulty in pro- 
curing ladies to assist who reside near the recipients, 
the result has not been altogether satisfactory. It is 
very difficult to establish any scheme from which much 
benefit can be expected to accrue. In making enquiries 
as to the position of those who ask for help one has 
largely to rely upon reports from neighbouring prac 
titioners. I am desired by the Council to thank those 
who have kindly made these enquiries for the careful 
manner in which they have conducted them, and for the 
aid which such work has rendered to the Society. There 
have been no deaths among the recipients during the 
past year. In one case I was informed that owing to 
changed ci:cumstances no further relief was 
and in another case our enquiries resulted in relief bein 
discontinued. All those whom we aid are very gratefu 
for the help afforded them, and express their deep ap- 
preciation of the grants which bave been made. The 
Council have on two occasions departed from the usual 
practice of allowing £1 a month by increasing the grant 
to £1 10s. per month. This has been rendered possible 

reason of the increased amount which has been avail- 
able for relief during the past year, it will, however, be 
An omgged to continue the more generous allowance 
unless a larger number of members of the profession 
become annnal subscribers, The Society is still sup- 
by abont 25) members of the profession only, 
the remaining 3,000 members pay no heed to our appeals 
for help. Will not those who have hitherto held aloof 
come to the aid of the Society by giving even five shil- 
lings a year to the funds? Iam afraid but few members 
of the profession realise the good work that is bein 
done even at the present time. Eleven widows o 
deceased veterinary surgeons have been enabled to ie 
cure some little comforts which otherwise would be 
denied them, others express the conviction that but for 
our assistance the workhouse must have been their lot. 
In order further to brighten the lives of those whom we 
more or less completely support, and to aid those who 
will, I am afraid, shortly need our help, I earnestly 
appeal to every member of the profession to send me a 
small annual subscription. The sum, however small, 
will be gratefully acknowledged by me on behalf of the 
Council. I specially invite those who have been donors 
of the Society again to help us. It is regrettable that 


most of our old donors appear completely to have for- 
gotten us. Will they not repeat the effort they made a 
few years ago, or, better still, become annual subscribers, 

May I in this report urge those whose subscriptions 
are in arrear to forward the same to me at their earliest 
convenience. It is most important that the number of 
subscribers should be maintained. We are falling back. 
My Council desire me cordially to thank all those who 
have generously subscribed to the fund during the past 
year, and request me to invite those subscribers to inter- 
est their friends on behalf of the Society. 

Five members of Council retire by rotation. Owing 
to the unfortunate death of Mr. Wragg a sixth member 
has to be elected this year, The following are the names 
of gentlemen who have been duly nominated to fill the 
vacancies, viz., Sir John M’Fadyean, Prof. Hobday, 
Messrs. Banham, Coleman, Dollar, Sheather. 

The Cvuuncil earnestly hope you will make an effort to 
attend, and thus by your presence further aid the bene- 
ficent work of the Society. 

Fountain Court, 
Temple, London, E.C. 


W. Freeman Barrett, 
Hon. Sec. and Treasurer. 


Cas StaTeMeENt, April Ist, 1908 to March 31st, 1909. 
W. F. Barrett, Hon. Treasurer, in a/c with the 
Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 
Receipts. 

Balance at Bankers on 


April 1st, 1908 166 14 3 
Interest on Investments— 
Consols ... 3416 8 
Norwich Corporation Stock 1513 6 5010 2 
Subscriptions 110 11 6 
Donations 21410 6 
£542 6 5 
Payments. 
Relief is 123 10 
Printing, Postage and Sundries ... 1112 1 
Invested in Consols ... 83 18 9 
Balance at Bankers 323 5 7 
° £542 6 5 
Particulars of Relief during the year ending 
March 31st, 1909. 
d. 
Mrs. R. 5 0 0 
12 0 0 
900 
a 12 0 0 
» J. 12 0 0 
WwW. 12 0 0 
» N. 12 0 0 
12 0 0 
& 12 0 0 
1710 O 
30 0 
5 0 0 
£123 10 O 
£ad 
Investments— 
Consols at Cost ... ws 1495 14 7 
Norwich Corporation Stock 
at Cost pe aa 532 3 6 
£2027 18 1 


We certify that we have examined the above accounts, 
and in our opinion they are correct. 


WoopcEr, 
Georce Hon, Auditors. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 ro 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 
Foot- Glanders | Rabies. |, 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases Swine Fev 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. Scab. 
Ani- | Oat- | Ani- Dogs. Oat-| Oar. | 
Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended 10| 52 2} 53 | 
Total for 21 weeks, 1:49 604 798 263 | 1028 442 | 707 | 
19.8 509 685 | 112 he 
Board of Agricultnre and Fisheries, Parasitic Mange. 
1108. Outbreaks. 
IRELAND. Week ended May 15 1] - 1 1 
1908 ‘ ‘ i 100 
Corresponding Week in { | : 
Total for 20 weeks, 1909. 3 | 8 42 265 16 | 143 
i od i 1 3 
[in | 2 8 40 136 2 | 415 


Department of Agriculture and Technica] Instraction 


Norg.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, May 19, 1909 
* As Diseased or Exposed to Irfection- 


Anthrax-Infected Meat. 


At Coventry on 12th inst., Herbert Redding, butcher, 
was summoned for having on his premises certain meat 
intended for the food of man which was unfit for human 
consumption. The Town Clerk (Mr. G. Sutton) prose- 
euted,and Mr. J. F. Eales defended, and pleaded not 
guilty. Defendant informed Mr. Clarke, sanitary in- 
spector, that he had bought a earcase from a Mr. Chatta- 
way, farmer, of Tile Hill, on condition that it was 

Mr. Clarke inspected the carcase, and finding 
that the spleen was missing, learned that it had been 
buried in a manure heap. Mr. Clarke also learned that 
the beast had been taken ill, and was killed hurriedly. 
When the spleen was unearthed, it was found to be 
four times its usual size, and it showed that the animal 
had suffered from anthrax. It was admitted by the 

ution that defendant consulted Mr. Clarke, but 
Town Clerk commented upon the fact that defen- 
dant was buying the animal for half its proper value if 
there was an absence of di and that he made no 
enquiries as to why the beast been slaughtered at 
the farm under such unusual circumstances. A 
slaughterman who killed and dressed the beast became 

with anthrax, and was still under treatment. 

Mr. Dale, veterinary surgeon, stated that there was 
great danger in meat affected with anthrax being eaten, 
or even handled. 

The defence was that defendant acted as only an 
honest butcher would do. He bought the carease con- 
ditionally, and on his own initiative saw Mr, Clarke and 
asked him to examine it. He had no personal know- 

ch, after retiring, foun pro 
and imposed a fine of £10 and costs, including the veteri- 
iry surgeon’s fee. Mr. Eales intimated that there 
t be an appeal.— Meat T'rades Journal. 


London Milk. 


In the course of a general discussion on the annual 
estimates at the London County Council on May 4th, 
several questions relating to public health were raised. 

Dr. Beaton moved a reduction of the Parliamentary 
Committee’s estimate in order to urge that when the 
Council’s General Power’s Bill comes back from the 
Lords the House of Commons should be asked to re- 
insert the clauses relating to pure milk. Dr. Beaton 
thought that with the introduction of so com 4 
Budget there would be little likelihood of Mr. 
being able to fulfil his promise to introduce general 
legislation on the subject of milk supply. The Chair- 
man of the Committee, however, erred to rely on 
the Government ledge. 4 : a 

The Public Health Committee was subjected to criti- 
cism from beth sides when it brought forward its esti- 
mates. The Progressives wanted to know why there 
had been a delay of eleven months in putting into force 
Part IV. of the Laden County Council General Powers 
re) t iminary arrangemen some i 
Then Mr. heey from the other side, condemned milk 
inspection, and said the whole of the money spent on it 
was wasted. Dr. Beaton, in reply, said _with the 
limited powers it had the Committee were doing excel- 
lent a 8 preventing tuberculous milk from coming 
into London. Next came Mr. Thompson, the late Vice- 
Chairman of the Council, who moved the omission 
frem the estimates of an item of £330, “the expenses 
ef the investigation by the Lister Institute inte 
the causes of death from acute infection other than 
tuberculosis of guinea-pigs.” Uninformed members 
laughed at this item, but Mr. Gilbert Johnstone (Chair- 
man of the Committee) soon explained its : 

He said that of 1025 samples examined by the Lister 
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Institute, material from 167 samples caused the death 
from some acute infection, the nature of which was 
not ascertained, of guinea-pigs into which the material 
had been subcutaneously injected. Obviously this 
was a matter for careful investigation, for it might 
be that there was some worse danger than tuber- 
culosis in the milk. The Lister Institute was prepsred 
to continue the investigation for another twelve inonths, 
and the Public Health Committee felt that so large a per- 
centage of deaths from an anknown cause was a matter 
which should be explained as soon as possible. The 
amendment was lost. 


Belgian Horse Breeding. 


The horse fairs that are held in the course of the year 
throughout Belgium are now largely attended by 
foreigners, especially by Germans, who purchase, it is 
said, from 20,000 to 25,000 horses annually. In 1906, 
53,500 horses were reported sold at an average price of 
£33. During the year 1907, 53,000 horses were imported 
into Belgium, principally from England, France, Hol- 
land, Germany. It is estimated that there are at pres- 
ent some 275,000 horses in Belgium, and horse breeding 
has, thanks to judicious fostering on the part of the 
Government, become an important and remunerative 
industry. n 1907, 27,000 horses valued at about 
£1,500,000 were ex . The American Consul at 
Liége states at the last horse show held in Brussels 
under the auspices of the Society “ Le Cheval de Trait 
Belge,” a remarkably interesting collection of animals 
was brought together, among which were found some of 
the best specimens of the equine race that are produced 
in Belgium. ‘The exhibit of working horses at this 
show out-rivalled anything of the kind that had taken 
place in Belgium during recent years, and showed a 
marked advance over all previous exhibitions of this 
kind. Belgian horses may be generally divided into two 
distinet groups, the Flemish breed and what is known 
as the Ardennes horse. To the first group belong the 
large massive working horses in general use throughout 
the country, and found in especially large numbers in 
Flanders. These animals are largely sought after, both 
in the country itself and abroad. Under this class may 
also be included the Brabanton horse, which in appear- 
ance is almost identical with the Flemish animal, being 

ually large and massive. The horses of Hainault, the 
Tadeore, and the ae of Namur, although belong- 
ing to the group of heavy working horses, represent in 
a measure the transition from the Flemish breed to that 
which inhabits the Condroz and Ardennes districts. 
Much smaller than the smallest Flemish horse, the 
Ardennes horse is robust, long necked, and broad shoul- 
dered ; he resists fatigue and supports privationg better 
than the horses of other races. Such at least are the 
characteristics of the pure blooded Ardennes horse, but 
this breed of late years, owing to its having been con- 
tinually crossed, with a view of increasing the size of 
the animals, can scarcely be said to exist in its pure 
state any longer, and it is said to be somewhat difficult 
to find a ly pure blooded Ardennes horse at the 

t time. The Condroz horse very closely resembles 
that of the Ardennes. Generally speaking the Belgian 
horse is being continually improved, and the Cevern- 
ment authorities liberally encourage all improvement of 
the equine races of the country, placing their best bred 
stallions at the disposition of private breeders. Apart 
from the question of locality, the Belgian breeders are 
keenly alive to the importance of one in Belgium 
the best specimens of breeding stallions. These superior 
breeding animals are no longer put up for sale, as those 
who own them find it much more to their advantage to 


retain them, thereby giving the Belgian 
of Belgian horses in 


other countries. As an illustration of the price of one 
of these high class stallions, it may be mentioned that 
the owner of the winner of the world’s championship at 
the Vincennes Exposition of 1900 refused an offer of 
£1,600 for the animal. Belgium has not been alone in 
her efforts to develop and improve the breed of heavy 
draft horses, as the French, Germans, and English have 
all made decided advances in the improvement of breeds 
of their Percherons, Boullonais, Shires, and Clydesdales, 
as well as the Belgian breeds. ‘The fact, however, that 
the Belgian horse is becoming more and more appreci- 
ated and sought after abroad can well be a matter of 
congratulation for the breeders in Belgium in their suc- 
cessful efforts to improve the race. The success of the 
Belgian horse in Germany, especially in the Rhine pro- 
vinces, has ensured its adoption in other countries, and 
it is believed that before long the race will be universally 
preferred to all other heavy draft races; in France, an 
official stud book of Belgian horses has existed for the 
past two years. In Holland, this race is bred to the ex- 
clusion of nearly all others in the districts of Zeeland 
and Limbourg. In Italy, Hungary, Croatia, Russia, 
Denmark, &c., the Belgian horse is extensively purchased. 
In the United States, it has not met with the high 
favour that it has enjoyed in other countries. There, 
among many animals of this class, the Percheron has 
taken the lead, followed by the Shires and Clydesdales ; 
but during the last few years attention has been turned 
to the Belgian horse, and it popularity is on the in- 
crease.—Journal of the Royal Society of Arts. 


A Veterinary Matter. 


At a meeting of the Windsor Town Council, Council- 
lor Luff was down on the agenda to ask the Chairman 
of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act Committee as 
to a reported case of mange in the borough. He asked 
the Mayor if he had anything to report.—The Mayor 
replied no. 

Conncillor Harris said the Committee knew nothing 
about the matter referred to. He supposed the Chief 
Constable, the officer in charge, had done all that was 
"The Mayor said everything that ecensary to be 

e Mayor said everything that was n 
done — done, and there was no need to call the Council 
together. 

Councillor Luff said he brought the matter forward in 
the — name of justice. If a police officer or anyone 
else could take arbitrary measures with another person’s 
property from which apparently there was no court of 
appeal, no committee to supervise or control, no com- 
mittee to receive a report, then they were in the hands 
of an autocrat. In this case a horse was singled out for 
treatment and one condemned to death under mistaken 
apes. (Several members: No, no.) 

e Mayor said what took place was this, that a 
properly — veterinary surgeon said a horse was 
suffering from a certain disease. [Councillor Suckling : 
And it was not]. “That is your word,” the Mayor re- 
plied. Scrapings were taken from the animal’s coat and 
sent to the Board of Agriculture, who confirmed the 
veterinary surgeon’s opinion, and therefore the matter 
was settled. The Chief Constable acted on the authority 
of the Council’s veterinary surgeon. Because two veteri- 
nary surgeons differed, that did not prove that one was 


wrong. 

Councillor Suckling rose to a point of order; the 
Council had no veterinary surgeon. 

The Town Clerk replied that Mr. Tennant was the 
veterinary surgeon appointed by the Board of Agricul- 
ture to deal with these cases. 

Councillor Duley said he had authority from the 
owners of the horses to ask that this matter be left 
alone. The horses were cured and were at work, and 
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the owners had paid the bill and did not wish to be men- 
coum A Another Councillor had the same authority as 
imself. 

Councillor Luff said it was not for him to say whether 
a person wanted his name supp . They found a 
—— oe to be suffered because it cost something to 
rectify it. 

Councillor Bressey asked what was the resolution. 
Let Mr. Luff refer it to the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Committee if he wanted anything inquired into. 

Councillor Luff said he wished when a person was 
standing and speaking he should not be interrupted. 

The Mayor : What is your resolution ? 

Councillor Luff (excitedly): I want to say something 
pa pe to the Council ; you want to draw the badger 
and you shall have it ! 

Councillor Dyson: If we are not to have a resolution 
I move we go on to the next business.—Councillor Duley 
seconded ; the Mayor put it to the vote, and it was forth- 
with carried with two dissentients. 

Councillor Suckling: We shall make this public in 
the press or by pamphlet. 

Councillor Luff: [ brought this forward on another 
occasion and was told to put it on the agenda, and [ 
pov done so. It may be necessary to take it to a higher 
court. 

The Mayor: Take it where you like, I don’t care. 

Alderman Reavell asked if this should not go to any 
particular committee. 

Councillor Luff said it had not 
mittee. 

_The Town Clerk said the Chief Constable came to 
his office with the Mayor upon the matter. If certain 
regulations required by the Board of Agriculture had 
not been conformed to by the man who owned the horse, 
it would have been necessary to call the committee 
together to advise the Council. The owner fell in with 
the suggestions of the Board of Agriculture and did 
everything that was necessary. 

Councillor Suckling : He is not satisfied. The Town 
Clerk has not given the whole case, but burked it. 

_ The Town Clerk : Councillor Suckling says I have not 

ven i whole case ; I have given you every fact I 

now of. 

Councillor Suckling: You have not given anything 
about the veterinary surgeon [order]. 

Councillor Luff: I must enter my protest because [ 
know interests are at work behind the scenes ! 

_ Councillor Bressey : I know absolutely nothing about 
interests being at work behind the scenes. 

Councillor Dyson : That is a disgraceful statement to 


make. 
The Mayor called for the next business.— Windsor and 
Eton Express. 


gone to any com- 


The Incompatibility of Iodide with Pageuste- 
cher’s Ointment and Calomel. 


It is well known, but constantly forgotten, that if 
yellow oxide of mercury ointment or calomel be placed 
in the eye of a patient who is taking iodide in any form, 
violent irritation is producd, and the morbid process 
instead of being arrested is accentuated. It is very 
easy when treating a “strumous” child suffering from 
 sanipe pp with yellow oxide locally, and with cod 
iver oil and syrup of iodide of iron internally, instead 
of using syrup of phosphate of iron. Next day the 
child returns with all the symptoms aggravated. 

Yvert (Rec. Ophtal., August, 1908), in a lecture at 
Dijon, treated of this subject. He told his hearers that 


the iodide acted upon the mercury componnd, and pro- 
duced a mercurous iodide which in the presence of an 
excess of iodine rapidly decomposed into free mercury 

The same‘ 


and the extremely caustic mercuric 


unpleasant experiences occurred when oxy-cyanide of 
mercury was used locally to wash out the bladder of a 
awd taking iodide. Hollander (Berlin Society of 

edicine, May 16th, 1906) pointed out that this donble 
decomposition with the formation of nascent mercuric 
iodide could be utilised therapentically in cases of 
tubercle of mucons membranes, buccal, laryngeal, and 
cystic. He found that, especially in tubercle of the 
bladder, excellent results were obtained. The patient is 
given a teaspoonful of a5 per cent. solution of iodide of 
potassium a quarter of an hour before the local treat- 
ment, vhich consists of the insufflation of calomel or its 
injection in oily emulsion. Yvert concluded by warn- 
ing his hearers never to put calomel or yellow ointment 
into an eye until they had ascertained that the patient 
had not taken iodine, either from a medical man’s pre- 
scription or in one of the patent medicines which 
contain it.— British Medical Journal. 


Generalised Tuberculosis in the Horse. 


Gallandat-Huet (Tijdschrift voor Veeartsentjkunde) 
records the following case of a ten-year-old Dutch mare. 
The animal had been in bad condition for a year, 
although she had done but little work. She had re 
viously been treated for colic and for ascarides, and 
several times been the host of lice. For the last two 
months she had been undergoing a course of arsenic (in 
the form of Fowler’s solution), and during that time had 
been free in a box. 

When walked, and especially when trotted, the mare 
rapidly became fatigued, the respirations then being 
frequent, and the pulse feeble. Auscultation and per- 
cussion of the lungs and heart revealed nothing abnor- 
mal. No cough was present, even when the larynx was 
com The mucous membranes were anemic, and 
thirst and urination were both excessive. The urine 
contained neither sugar nor albumen ; its centrifuged 
deposit showed nothing abnormal, and, when inoculated 
into guinea-pigs, gave a negative result. The feces 
were normal, the coat was dull and staring, the rectal 
temperature ranged from 98°6 F. to 100°4 F. 

An injection of tuberculin was given, and at the end 
of eight hours caused a reaction of 3°4F. The mare was 
then destroyed. 

At the autopsy tuberculous lesions were found in 
nearly all the organs—lungs, spleen, liver, kidne 
mesenteric glands, etc. The lesions were especially wel 
marked in the liver and the mesenteric glands, which 
contained numerous caseous and calcified nodules.— 
Annales de Méd. Vét. 


The Glasgow Veterinary College Incorporated. 


The first meeting of the Board of Governors of the 
Glasgow Veterinary College as now constituted was held 
on Wednesday of last week in the office of Messrs. 
Russell and Duncan, writers, Glasgow, and was largely 
attended. The Board of Governors, which consists of 
representatives from town and county councils in the 
west of Scotland, and of other institutions and public 
bodies, is constituted as follows :—County Council of 
Lanarkshire, Mr. John D. Scott, Lesmahagow ; County 
Council of Ayrshire, Mr. James Johnstone, Ayr ; County 
Council of y lishire, Captain Macneal of Ugadale ; 
County Council of Buteshire, Mr. A. Hugh pene, 
Brodick ; Corporation of Glasgow, Bailie Wallace 
Councillor Brechin ; the Glasgow and West of Scot- 
land Technical College, Mr. Thomas Russell, D.L., and 
Dr. Freeland Fergus ; Court of the University of Glas- 

w, Dr. M‘Vail ; Senate of the University o' Caress, 

rofessor Robert Muir ; Faculty of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Glasgow, Professor Glaister, M.D., D.P.H. 
Camb. ; Highland and Agricultural Society, Mr. Alex. 
Cross of Knockdon ; Glasgow Agricultural Bociety, j 
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W. Watson Murray, Drymen ; School Board of G } 
Dr. Henry Dyer ; County Council of Dambartonshire, 
Mr. Alan Burns of Cumbernauld ; West of Scotland 

icultural College, Mr. J. Campbell Murray and Mr. 
John Speir. Sir Hugh Shaw-Stewart, Bart., of Ard- 
gowap, was unanimously appointed chairman, and Mr. 
J. Campbell Murray, of. Haggs Castle, Pollockshields, 
vice-chairman. The various committees and officials 
were appointed.—V.B.A. 


REVIEW. 


Tue StanpaRp CycLopepia OF MODERN AGRICULTURE 
AND Rurat Economy. Edited by Prof. R. Patrick 
Waicat, F.H.AS., F.R.S.E. Vol. iv. Coe—Due. 
Pp. + 240. plates. The Gresham 
Publishing Co.. 34 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


The fourth volume of this publication is now before 
us, and fully maintains the high standard of its prede- 
cessors. Not very much prea towards theend of the 
alphabet has been made, but this is partly acc unted for 
by the fact that a a proportion of the volume— 
nearly one-fifth—is rightly taken up by a full exposition 
of the important subject of drainage. Cotton, cultiva- 
tion and cnitivators, dairy appliances, the legislation 
relating to dairies, dairy bacteriology, Devon cattle and 
sheep, the Cotswold sheep, and a summary of the 
Diseases of Animals Act, are only a few of the more im- 
portant ne ny falling within the remainder of the 
volume, and all these receive full justice. Of course a 
host of other subjects of varying importance are dealt 
with, but having sufficiently indicated the general 
character of the cyclopedia in an earlier notice, we need 
not enter into detailed criticism. It is sufficient to say 
briefly that each successive volume of the work deepens 
our conviction of its value to the agriculturist, and by 
no means to the agriculturist alone. W. R.C. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 
Extract from London Gazette, 

War Orrice, WHITEHALL, May 25. 
TerrirogiaL Force. UNatracHeD Last. 


M. Bray to be Vet.-Lieut. Dated April 1. 
Vet.-Capt. E. Franklin, from the Worcestershire (the 
ueen’s Own Worcestershire Hussars) I.Y., to be Vet.- 
t, with precedence as in the Imperial Yeomanry. 
Vet.-Lieut. J. E. Li. Still, from the Gloucestershire 
(Royal Gloucestershire Hussars) 1.Y., to be Vet.-Lieut., 
wi ence as in the Imperial Yeomanry. 
Vet.-Lieut. J. E. Li. Still to be Vet.-Capt. Dated 


April 10. 
At an examination for Inspectors off Meat and Other 
Foods; by the Royal Sanitary Institute, held at London 


on May 21st and 22nd, 35 candidates presented them- 
selves. 23 candidates were granted a certificate : 


George Mair Scade, M.R.C.V.S., Darvel. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE VETERINARY SURGEONS’ ACT (1881) 
ANENDMENT BILL. 


Sir, 

The Record of the 22nd is prolific with letters from corres- 
pondents condemning the candidates who are opposing the 
election of the eight candidates who are, and have been, 
promoting the Veterinary Surgeons Amendment Bill. If, 
sir, there is a section of the profession who do not approve 
of the Bill either as originally proposed or in its present 
form, is there any more strai tforward or legitimate way 
of opposing the supporters of the Bill than by nominating 


candidates for the election of Council pledged, if elected, 
to assist in bringing about the withdrawal of the Bill, and 
to give the rank and file of the profession an opportunity of 
recording their opinion on such an important question? It 
must be admitted that if a section of the profession had not 
seen the danger and taken up the question, the promoters 
of the Bill would not have given the general y of prac- 
tising veterinary surgeons very much information or con- 
sideration, and let me further state that some of the ab- 
surd and dangerous clauses of the Bill as originally pro- 

were the direct means of bringing about the opposi- 
tion. First, the veterinary profession on its own account 
had to oppose the Bill in consequence of the clause propos- 
ing a stration fee of one guinea annually, with a penalty 
condition for failing to pay, which enabled the Council to 
strike the non-payer off the Register, and if he attempted 
to continue to practise after that he was subject to a penalty 
of £20 for so doing. The oppositlon caused the H coee 4 
clause to be withdrawn, and are of opinion that o ob- 
jections still exist. 

The Highland and Agricultural Society did not interfere 
in what was purely a matter for the profession, as the said 
society does not exist for the purpose of hedging round the 
weak points of the profession, but for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the agricultural interests and those of stock-owners 
against attempted legislation that might be detrimental to 
their interests, and so far as Iam aware that society does 
not approve of some of the Clauses of the Bill, and are 
determined to oppose it, and I warn the promoters of the 
Bill that the present move of that society is dangerous to 
the best interests of the profession: and let me here ask 
what have the eight candidates opposing the Bill to do with 
the action of Highland and Agricultural Society, the 
Scottish Committee who have nominated three of the eight 
candidates have not consulted the Highland and Agricultur- 
al Society in the matter, nor has the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society consulted said committee, where then is 
the need for all the howling because eight promoters of the 
Bill are being opposed. They have all the advantages. 
They are not being brought out of obscurity, as one of your 
‘‘obscure ’’ correspondents says their are, if the 
agar return them the attitude they have taken, will 

strengthened, and the profession given a level chance of 
expressing an opinion. 

One of your correspondents ‘‘ Robin Wideawake "’ has a 
good deal to say about Mr. Dollarand his methods. That 
gentleman can take care of himself and I leave him to it. 
But on one or two points I must deal with the ‘‘ Widea- 
wake’’ gentleman. He says “I distrust those gentlemen 
just because they are Mr. Dollar’s nominees.’’ Allow me 
to correct him by informing him that Mr. Dollar had no 
more to do with the nomination of the Scottish section of 
the opponents of the Bill than he had, and I can further 
inform him that no alliance with the enemies of the pro- 
fession has ever been entered into either to weaken or defeat 
the Bill, at least by its Scottish opponents, and before such 
correspondents as ‘‘ Robin Wideawake’’ attempts to give 
lessons to the profession he should get his subject better up, 
and be a little more sparing of personal remarks such as 
‘* Protégées like lambs,’’ ‘‘ nonentities,’’ and such remarks as 
‘*T shall lend Mr. Dollar no help to drag from obscurity the 
other eight candidates who have allowed themselves to be 
tied to his coat tails.’’ This ‘‘ Robin Wideawake’’ must 
have been in utter obscurity for a long time, so far as the 
profession is concerned, for the name is not familiar, or 
perhaps he has not had the moral courage to put his own 
name to his own creation. If the latter is the case he may 
have more pluck on another occasion when I may recon- 
sider my opinion of him.—I am, etc., 

A. J. M‘Inrosn. 


Dumfries, May 24. 
Sir, 

Amongst the most amusing, if not the most instructive 
contents of your last issue, I note some half dozen anony- 
mous letters devised in the spirit of ‘ We! the people of 
England '’ to convey the impression of public opinion. One 
of these bears the not inappropriate signature ‘‘ Mephisto- 
pheles.’” We know that the common enemy is always 
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watching to mislead poor humanity, but surely he seldom 
attests his handiwork so openly. 

All these letters exhibit a certain family resemblance— 
ike the essays small boys write on a theme supplied by the 
master—even to the reproduction almost verbatim of the 
latest of the master’s terminological inexactitudes. Need 
I again say in this place that it is absolutely untrue that I, 
or any of my colleagues, are ‘‘ demanding that Clause 17 of 
our present Act... . be rescinded.’’ That is a totally 
unfounded fabrication invented solely for the purpose of 
prejudicing the profession. 

In attempting to estimate the final purposes and prebable 
results of this Bill we must look at its history as a whole. 
Its earliest beginnings were linked with offers of pecuniary 
advantage to every organised class in the profession. The 
examiners were to be paid more; the members of Council 
were offered ‘‘fees and expenses’’ out of the sum to be 
subscribed by the profession; the schools (two of which 
have since avowed their need and solicited subscriptions) 
were to be subsidised. We next come to the supposed 
authority given to the promoters by the profession. The 
way was paved by much oratory at provincial societies and 
the promise of a kind of new professional millenium. Then 
came an innocent looking circular. It contained no sugges- 
tion of penal clauses, or of what the Bill was to be, and it 
asked what seemed a very simple question. Without hav- 
ing received a hint of the interpretation that might be placed 
on their action many signed. The promoters claim those 
answers as their authority. The opponents of the Bill 
declare the profession was hoodwinked. Whoever is right 
one thing remains certain, the promoters have never dared 
to submittheir Bill to the straight voteof the profession but 
have evaded or attempted to smother every effort that has 
since been made tothat end. And yet in January last the 
President of the College asked for and obtained permission 
to print and circulate copies of the Bill throughout the pro- 
fession and to ask for support for the Bill. If the pro- 
fession is not entitled to vote on the subject why was this 
authority demanded? And if it is entitled why have five 
months been allowed to lapse without a vote being taken ? 
The answer is clear ; the promoters dare not go to the pro- 
fession. Instead, they put their trust in the elections 
knowing full well that an army of interested supporters is 
canvassing the country and’ poisoning the ears of the elec- 
torate with calculated mis-statements which their opponents 
cannot scotch until too late, and knowing, mureover, that 
nothing is more difficult than to eject a Member of Council 
who has not committed some outrageous offence. As com- 
pared with personal popularity and careful nursing of the 
Societies, abstract questions take second place at election 
times. Despite all these and many other disadvantages two 
out of three declared opponents of the Bill were returned at 
last election, and one of these stood third on the poll. 
Even on the promoter’s own ground therefore there is no 
such degree of unanimity in the profession as was declared 
b chief promoters indispensable for the passage 

e Bill. 

The promoters having secured a majority in favour of an 
abstract idea produced a Bill which, for arrogant intolerance 
and narrow-minded ignorance of the world at large has 
surely never been su As illustrating their spirit 
towards the profession I quote a characteristic remark. 
Before I first addressed the Privy Council I begged one of 
the chief promoters to listen to reason, asking (as I thought, 
not inaptly) why the profession should not be given some 
power of control over the amount of the annual fee. 
“* Because, if we did’’ was the reply ‘* Some of the bleg- 
= ”’ (blackguards) ‘‘ would want to make it five shil- 

ings."’ The spirit of that remark has dominated the 

whole conduct of the Bill. The ‘‘ uards '’ must pay 

but they must always be treated as blackguards. They 

cannot be allowed any control. But only a majority of the 

ession counts on a vote: ergo the majority must be 

8. The public aspect of the Bill on the other 

hand was well summed up in a remark made to me by a 

very highly placed Government official who had devoted 

much time to its examination. ‘‘ The Bill as at first drafted ’’ 
he remarked ‘ was frankly iniquitous."’ 

Thirteen months ago, however, the promoters already 
regarded their work as perfect and finished, so that when 


I first petitioned the Privy Council ~*~ declared 4 appli- 
cation ‘‘ vexatious and out of time.’’ Since then the pro- 
moters have, step by step, unwillingly and ungraciously, 
yielded almost every reform at first asked for, apparen 

in the hope of preserving the main object, viz., to obtain a 
huge accession of income beyond the control of the profes- 
sion. Surely if the profession is voluntarily to take this 
burden on its shoulders it should be left free to adjust it as 
it will. What some persons seem totally i of 
understanding is, that as the Bill stands, the fee is unalter- 
able, and the profession must go on paying whether it likes 
or not and the Council go on receiving whether it can use 
the money or not. The profession can do nothing through 

the medium of the elections, and if the Council agree to 
vote £500 annually to each of the schools, the profession 
could not refuse to pay. And it must never be forgotten 
that the chief promoter explicitly mentioned as one of the 
objects of the Bill, assistance to the Schools. We have 
only to look back a few years in our own profession to see 
what evils result from placing excessive power let alone 
money in the hands of an elected Council. The Council of 
1876 was an elected Council, but under the adroit manipula- 
tion of one man it obtained a Charter which disfranchised 
every member, and enfranchised the one man and his 
satellites to the extent of placing every paid office in their 
sole and uncontrolled possession ! 

The serious feature of the present position, however, is 
the agricultural agitation. 

So far as the veterinary profession is concerned the pro- 
moters have in the main been defeated. Their policy of 
secrecy has availed them nothing. The attempt to push 
the Bill through without discussion under cover of a pro- 
fessional vote given in absolute ignorance of the facts has 
dismally failed. The policy of dividing and openly insult- 
ing in Council, and of secretly misrepresenting and scandal- 
ising in the country everyone who has had the courage to 
oppose the Bill has equally failed. Browbeating has been 
no more efficacious than ridicule. The exclusion of all oP. 
ponents from the secret Sub-Parliametary Committee in 
hope that the Bill could be got into Parliament before any 
effective opposition could be organised has proved unsuccess- 
ful. The system of misrepresenting facts and making mis- 
leading answers to the Privy Council without communica- 
ting them to opponents has not in“the long run helped the 
Bill, though it has more than once prevented a misstatement 
being unmasked for a lamentably long interval. 

Perhaps the most serious charge against the promoters is 
that they have proved conspicuously incapable of guaging 
the extent or authority of the outside opposition. Their 
attitude of lofty virtue and haughty patronage to the pro- 
fession has changed to pitiable cringing in face of a 
formidable opponent and they have given the most humilia- 
ting and damaging guarantees to the Highland Society that 
surely any Council of the Royal College ever put signature 
to. If they so completely capitulated to the Highland 
Society over the repression of quackery, what chance exists 
of their successfully opposing that Society on the question 
of discipline? And have those who so lightly call on the 
Council to defy the agricultural interest ever paused to con- 
sider the latter’s wie gr cing! power or to ponder on the 
collapse that occurred when the iron pot and the earthen 
pot clashed together ? 

If the promoters are so misguided as to force on the Bill 
merely to ‘‘save face’’ disaster awaits them. More than 
one Member-of Council knows how serious things are at 
this very moment and is fully acquainted with the negotia- 
tions already on foot between the Highland Society and the 
Board of Agriculture. All the influence of the Royal Col- 
lege is needed to protect our existing rights: to plunge into 
fresh legislation at this moment is to precipitate a crisis 
which may well end in crippling us for ever.—Yours 


faithfully, 
Jyo. A. W. Doxxar. 
56 New Bond Street, W. 
May 26th. 


Communications aNp Papers Recetvep.—Messrs. A. J. 
MolIntosh, J. Webb, J.A.W. Dollar. ‘A Qualified 
Assistant.”” The Liverpool Daily Post. 
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Veterinary Societies—Addresses. Pee: Me. 
Alterations for this list must be duly notified by the Secretarie 56 Eldon. st., Newcastle-on-Tyne 
VMS. Hon. Sec: Mr. E. .V.8. 
Pres: Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Dalegarth, Windermere 
Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October 
or Goop V.M.S8. 
Pres. Mr. J. D. Borthwick, m.8.c.v.s., Cape Town 
Hon. Sec. & Treas. Mr. J. W. Crowhurst 
Cenrnat V.M.8. 
Pres. Mr. F. T. G. Hobday, F.8.0.v.8., ¥.R.5.E 
165 Church Street, Kensington, w. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. A. MacCormack, m.3.0.v.s., 
Meetings, First ay in each month, except August 
and September, 10 Red Lion Square, Holborn, at 7 p.m 
Canapa V.A. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. A. E, James, Ottawa 
Crenrnat V,A. or 
Pres: Mr. P. J. Howard, m.n.0.v.s., Ennis 
Hon. Sec. Mr. M. J. Cleary,  n.0.v.s., Streamstown, Moate 
Treas; Mr. J. F. Healey. m.n.c.v.s., Midleton 
Eastern Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. H. P. Standley, m.n.c.v.s., Norwich 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. James Robertson, m.8.c.v.s. 
Leo House, Stalham 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb. and July 


Guiascow V.M.S. 
Pres. Principal McCall. 
Hon. Sec. Mr. James Lowther 


Ver. Assn. or 

Pres; Mr. J. Holland, m z.c v.s., Athy 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. H. "Wilkinson, u.n.c.v.s., 

171 Great Britain-street, Dublin 
Hon, Treas: Mr, M. Hedley, ¥.8.c.v.s 

6 Royal Terrace West, Kingstown 

Lancasuine V.M.A. 

Pres: Mr. A. Munro, m.8.0.v.s., Altrincham 


Hon. Sec.: Mr. G. H. Locke, m.z.0.v.8. 
Grosvenor-street, Manchester 
Meetings, 1st Thursday in April, June, Sept., & Deo. 
V.M.S. 
Pres. Mr. G. Lockwood, m.n.c.v.s., Peterborough 
Hon. Sec: @ Treas: Mr. R.F. Bett, u.n.c.v.s., 
Midland Railway, Derby 
Meetings, Second Thursday Feb., June, and October 
LiveRPooL V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. B. Wolstenholme, r.n.0c.v.s., 
102 Quay-street, Manchester 
Hon. Secs: Prof. H. E. Annett, The University, 
Arnold Richardson, M.R.C.V.8., 
111 Arundel "Avenue, Liverpool 
Meetings, May, July, October, January. 
Ver. Assn. or Manrrosa. 
Pres: Mr. J. Welch, Roland 
Hon. Sec. @ Treas: Mr. F. Torrance, Winnipeg 
Mipianp Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Trevor Spencer, M.8.0.v.s., 
Montague House, Kettering 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, ¥.8.c.v.s., 
Camden House, High-st., West Bromwich 
, Second Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, as 
Friday alternately in Feb. May, Aug. and 
Ver. Association. 
Pres: Mr. G, E. Bowman, m.x.0.v.8., Leeds. 
Sec: William Hunting, ¥.8.0.v.8. 
Treas: Mr. J. F. Simpson, ¥.n.c.v.s., Maidenhead 
Derence Socrery. 
holme, ¥.B.¢.v.8., 
uay-street, Manchester 
Hon. See : Mr. Sam. Locke, m.8.c.v.. 
Grosvenor Street, Oxford-st., Manchester 


or Inrianp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. Gregg, ¥..0.v.8., Belfast 
Hon. Sec; Mr. J.8. A. Jordan, .n.0.v.s., Belfast 
Hon. Treas; Mr. J. A. Thompson, rF.8.c.v.s., Lurgan 


or Scortanp V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. D. Morrison, m.n.c.v.s., New Deer, Aberdeen 
Hon, Sec. & Treas: Mr. Geo. Howie, m.8.c.v.s., 
Alford, Aberdeen 
Meetings, Last Saturday in January and August 
Norto Wares V.M.A. 
Pres; Dr. G. J. Evans, .8.c.v.s., Bangor 
Alon. Sec. & Treas. T.C. Howatson, m.R.c.v.s., St. Asaph 
Meetings, First Tuesday, March and Septembe r 


Ontario V.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. H. Tennent, v.s., Pl Ontario 
Sec: & Treas: Mr. C. H. Sweetapple, v.s., Toronto, Ontario 


Province or Quesec V.M.A. 

Hon. Sec: Mr. Gustave Boyer, Rigand, P.Q. 
Roya, Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. E. L. Stroud, ¥.8.c.v.8., Spring-st, Paddington, W. 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. Percy J. Simpson, F.8.0.v.s., 
Kendrick House, Maidenhesd 
Meetings, Last Friday, Jan., April, July and Nov. 
Roya, Scorriss V.8, 

Pres: Mr. Reid, u.8.0.v.s., Auchtermuchty. 


Hon. Sec: 

Royan VetTermnary M.A. 
Pres: Dr. Lander, D.Sc. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. A. L. Sheather,  k.c.v.s. 
Assist. H.S. Mr, V. Pride Jones. 


Scortish Merrorouitan V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. O. Charnock Bradley, M.D., D.sc., M.R.C.v.8., 
Royal Dick Vet. College 
Hon. Sec: Mr. A. Gofton, m.x.c.v.s., Ryl. Dick Vet. Coll. 


Sovrnern Counties V.S. 
Pres: Mr. H. Smith, m.8.c.v.s., Worthing 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Alex. Todd, m.z.c.v.s., Worthing 
Hon. Treas: Mr. E. W. Baker, M.R.C.v.8., Wimborne 
Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 
Sours Durgam anp Norts V.M.A. 
Pres.: Mr. A. C. Forbes, m.x.0.v.s., Bishop Auckland. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, ¥.z.c.v.8., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept. and Dec. 
TransvaaL V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. T. H. Dale, m.n.c.v.s., p.v.s., Potchefstroom 
Hon. Treas ; Mr. J. M. Christy, u.n.c.v.s., p.v.s. K 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Chalmers, m.R.0.v.8., G.v.s., Hei iddlberg 


Western Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. E. W. Bovett, u.z.0.v.s., Bridgwater 
Hon. Sec. Mr. W. Ascott, m.n.0.v.8., Bideford 
Hon, Treas: Mr. P. G. Bond, .x.c.v.s., Plymouth 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March, July and November 


West or Scornanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Hugh Begg, M.R.C.V.8., East Kilbride 
Hon. Sec: Treasr: Jas. Macfarlane, m.n.c.v.s., 
75 West Nile Street, Glasgow 
Meetings, Second Wednesday, May, Oct. and January. 
YorxsHine Vet. Association 
Pres: Mr. H. G. Bowes, r.x.0.v.s., 106 Clarendon-rd, Leeds 
Hon. Sec; Mr. J. Clarkson, m.n.c.v.s., Garforth, nr.Leeds 
Hon. Treas: Mr. A. McCarmick, M.8.0.v.8., 
Kirkstall.road, Leeds 


Original articles and reports should be written on one 
side of the ip ag only and authenticated by the names and 
addresses of the writers, not necessarilyfor publication. 


Communications for the Editors to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, 8.W. 


